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PREFACE. 



The period which this tale is designed to illustrate, 
though by sidelights rather than directly, is that of 
the Israelite kings David and Solomon. 

While not professing to give an absolutely exact 
picture of the times either in matters archaeological 
or historical — for a tale of this sort demands a cer- 
tain freedom — the author trusts that his delineation 
gives broadly a true impression and one in accord- 
ance with the results of modem research. 

As to the story itself, he will be rewarded if it 
serves in however small a degi*ee to quicken the in- 
terest, especially of young people, in Old Testament 
history. 
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CHAPTER I. 



EVIL TIDINGS. 



It was after midnight, but the late dawn of early 
Spring had not yet touched the East. The stars 
shone in full radiance, and under them glimmered 
faintly the white house roofs of Petra, remotest and 
most secure of all the fastnesses of Edom. 

In the dark hours, the city usually lay steeped in 
a profound silence, broken only by the querulous cry 
of jackals or the yelp of prowling dogs ; but now 
there were many signs of wakefulness. Here and 
there in the dark streets torches flared up and 
vanished, the tramp of hurrying footsteps was heard 
and the clang of armour. For it was a time of war. 
The country had been invaded. At any moment 
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news of the most decisive character might arrive. 
The rumour ran that a messenger had just come in, 
and people began to gather thickly in the market- 
place hoping to hear his tidings. 

By and bye through the groups standing expectant 
there passed a sudden movement, with loud talking 
and gesticulating. 

" It cannot be true,'' cried one man ; " we know 
the Israelites are across our border, but there has 
been no time for a battle, and our army cannot have 
been defeated.*" 

" May the gods send us better tidings,'*" exclaimed 
another ; " but I heard it from the lips of the runner 
himself as he left the palace. In the Valley of Salt 
the two armies met, and the battle raged from early 
morning till noon. Our men fought like lions, but, 
when half of them were slain, they fled to Bozrah." 

" Surely " put in a third, " we shall quickly have 
tidings of another battle, and hear that those miser- 
able Hebrews are driven out." 

So, from mouth to mouth^from house to house, 
the evil tidings flew, but the general feeling was not 
so much of panic as of intense rage and resentment. 
Their national pride was deeply wounded, for Edom 
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had hitherto, at least since the days of the Horites, 
remained unsubdued by any foe. Everyone beHeved 
that the disaster could and would be retrieved ; the 
loss of the battle was a mere temporary reverse. 

" Never,*" they cried, " shall the despicable son of 
Jesse, the Bethlehemite, triumph over us. Never 
shall we yield to such a foe."" 

AVho indeed, they argued, was this upstart David 
that they should stand in awe of him. No scion 
of a princely house, but a lowborn man who had 
assumed the royal power by a bold stroke. After 
all, his quick elevation was not likely to be more 
lasting than that of the son of Kish. The tribes 
would never remain united under him, and the still 
powerful family of Saul would certainly oppose him. 
Besides, the Israelites were not a people to be 
afraid of, although they had conquered the soft and 
cowardly Canaanites. They would find a very dif- 
ferent foe should they venture into the rock-girt 
strongholds of Edom. 

Nevertheless, in their secret hearts, the people 
of Petra could not but have some misgivings, so 
famous had the name of David-ben-Jesse grown. 
Not only was his personal prowess great, showix 
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from boyhood in daring deeds, and later, con- 
spicuously, in the slaying of Goliath, but now that 
he had forced his way to the throne, it was plain he 
possessed other gifts than mere strength of arm. 
With the greatest astuteness he had gained over to 
his side one great family after another among the 
twelve tribes, and even important adherents of the 
house of Saul, till it came to be generally acknow- 
ledged that the interests of the whole nation lay in 
submission to his rule. His famous band of warriors 
had expanded into a great, well-disciplined army, 
and, at short intervals, accounts had been coming to 
Edom of military successes that would have been 
incredible had they not been fully vouched by a 
crowd of fugitives. 

There was in fact a whole chapter of warlike 
achievements following close upon each other with 
unexampled rapidity. 

Hadadezer, King of Zobah, with his famous body- 
guard, whose flashing golden shields were famous on 
many a battlefield, had fallen before him. The 
Philistines were driven back again and again. Dam- 
ascus, rich with the spoils of many generations, had 
become his prey. The King of Hamath had pur- 
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chased a shameful servitude at the price of his vast 
horde of silver and gold and bmss. In Ammon and 
in Moab, one town after another had made terms 
with the conqueror, or had been pressed into surren- 
der by famine, or was laid in ashes. Atrocious 
cruelties had been the lot of those who resisted, for 
it was David's policy to terrify others into submission 
by these spectacles of ruthless horrors. 

To the Edomites these rapid successes seemed 
almost due to some superhuman, some magical 
power. They knew that David ascribed them all to 
his god Jehovah, in whose name alone he tinisted, 
and the name of Jehovah, God of Hosts, was terrible 
to the ears of all who knew the history of Israel. 

It was now Edom's turn to be attacked. David 
sought no pretext for invasion. It was enough that 
Edom was a near and warlike neighbour, without 
whose subjugation the King of Israel could never 
have a secure frontier. Besides, for centuries there 
had existed an ancestral feud between the peoples. 
According to an old legend they sprang from the 
same tribal fathers, but even before their birth as 
nations the twin brothers, Esau and Jacob, had 
struggled for supremacy. Their later history was at 
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anyrate not wanting in causes of jealousy and strife, 
arising out of their close neighbourhood in a half- 
desert country with undefined boimdaries. Now 
that Israel was asserting itself as supreme over its 
neighbours, a time of crisis had evidently arrived in 
which the long rivalry of Esau and Jacob must be 
finally decided in a struggle that would be likely, 
before it closed, to stain the red soil of Edom with 
the yet redder life-blood of its sons. 

The Edomites were not unwilling to face the 
ordeal. A warlike race and inm^ed to hardships by 
the nature of their country, surrounded on all sides 
by bare mountains and arid deserts, they were not 
to be terrified by fear of defeat. They knew too 
well what war was, nor did they lack the steady 
discipline of industry. Their land, so scorched and 
bare when looked at from outside, was not incapable 
of yielding fair residts to the diligent cultivator, for 
in the deep valleys it was well supplied with brooks 
and springs, and at certain seasons its uplands 
yielded abundant pasture. But what was of more 
importance, Edom possessed the advantage of sharing 
largely in the commerce that flowed from north to 
south and from south to north, between the Gulf of 
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Elath and the Syrian kingdoms. Likewise it had a 
trade with Egjrpt ; for in spite of all the petty 
wars continually going on, this was an epoch in 
which commerce was making rapid advances. Israel, 
indeed, held aloof, partly owing to the circumstances 
of its history, and partly from religious scruples, and 
until the time of Solomon it remained more back- 
ward in civilization than its neighbours. 

Edom, on the contrary, welcomed eagerly all the 
profit it could earn out of the free intercourse of the 
nations, and reaped no small advantage. With the 
great caravan route passing close by the gates of 
their cities, the Edomites were brought into contact 
with many other nations ; their cities became depots 
of commerce, and grew in extent and population far 
more rapidly than the natural resources of the coun- 
try would have allowed. Yet, in spite of some 
habits of luxury introduced by foreign influence, the 
inhabitants remained unspoiled by wealth, and on 
the whole preserved unimpaired the hardy vigorous 
character of their ancestors. 

Hence the men of Petra were able to meet with 
fortitude the alarming intelligence that their army 
had suffered defeat and that the Israelites must 
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have already pushed far into their country. Bozrah 
their capital would doubtless be enduring a siege, 
and it was possible that a portion of David''s army 
might even be on the march towards their own 
gates. 

" Let the worst come,"' they said, " we shall fight 
and die for our god and our country — ^never shall 
we yield like cowards.'' 

And, in truth, any one who should have dared to 
suggest the prudence of making terms with the 
enemy would have risked being torn in pieces. 

Both old and young, so soon as the evil tidings 
reached them, began to busy themselves with all 
kinds of preparations in expectation of a pos- 
sible attack on their town. The women collected 
and seciu*ed the treasures in secret hiding places. 
The men were busy at the work of barricading 
and strengthening the gates and taking measures 
for the defence of every possible way of access to 
the town. Every one, too, sought out and put 
in order whatever weapons or accoutrements he 
happened to possess. Smiths and armourers were 
hastily urged to yet more incessant labour than had 
been forced upon them for some weeks before. The 
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sound of their ringing blows was heard long before 
daylight in every street, and they had much to en- 
dure from the impatience of their customers. 

At one forge, situated close under the cliff on the 
east side of the town, were gathered a small group of 
soldiers evidently of high rank. Most of them held 
spears or swords. One carried a helmet, another a 
breastplate. Their stalwart figures were wrapped 
loosely in striped woollen garments thrown over 
their closely girt timics, and their long bushy hair 
escaped from under their simple head gear of white 
or striped cloth confined by a cord. Their bearded 
faces all bore the stamp of men bom to command, 
and as they stood together discussing the absorbing 
topic of the hour their dark eyes flashed, lighting up 
their fine straight-featured faces and full-lipped 
mobile mouths. 

The forge, originally k cave dwelling of the abori- 
ginal Horites, was large and roomy. Near the 
centre blazed two fires fitfully blown up by rude 
bellows, and beside them at their anvils three broad- 
shouldered smiths, naked but for their loin cloths, 
wielded their hammer's, turning about the weapons 
they were repairing. As the sparks flew and the 
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flames shot up, the red-streaked sooty roof was 
weirdly lighted up, and fantastic shadows came and 
went with sudden movements, now bright, now dark, 
as if fire demons of the mountains were ^vrestling 
together in mortal combat. 

Near the mouth of the cave, and a little apart 
from the others, stood a man and a young boy. 
The man, whose tall, spare figure was closely 
wi'apped in a dark robe, looked past middle age, 
for his beard was touched with white and his 
face was strongly lined, especially round the deep 
sunk eyes, yet his upright, dignified carriage and 
commanding look showed no trace of the feeble- 
ness of age. He waited with manifest impatience, 
but the little fellow of five or six who held fast 
by one hand to his guardian*'s robe watched the 
flying sparks with eager, wide-opened eyes. He was 
dressed exactly like the others, only he wore a 
closely-fitting cap richly embroidered. His bright, 
intelligent look and the high-breeding unconsciously 
displayed in his innocent gestures, would have 
drawn attention anywhere, and it was evident that 
the child was an object of special notice to the 
warriors standing by. His guardian Lotan, cham- 
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berlain or steward of the royal palace in Petra, was 
not unobservant of the glances so frequently directed 
towards his little charge, and his quick hearing en- 
abled him to catch a few words of the conversation, 
purposely carried on in a low tone so as not to reach 
his ears. WTiat he heard did not please him, for he 
flashed a look of indignation at the group from 
under his knitted brows. 

" Yes, the chances of war,**' said one speaker ; 
"suppose the King falls and his eldest son, then 
, Alvan will have to take the lead, and if the gods 
favour him, he may be King, for his elder brother'^s 
children are too young; and who knows but that 
child there may be King of Edom one day.'' 

"Who knows,'** replied another; "it may come 
about in those days of war sooner than anybody 
thinks." 

" The gods forbid ! " added a third ; " for is it not 
a saying, 'Woe to the land that is ruled by a 
child.'" 

" Well, in that case," put in the second speaker, 
with a light laugh and a significant glance at a 
strong-built young man, rather darker skinned than 
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the others who had not yet spoken, " iu that case 
some other than a child might take the reins.*" 

This direct hint brought no response save a slight 
shake of the head, but there was at the same time a 
momentary lighting up of the young fellow's face 
that showed the idea suggested was familiar and not 
displeasing. For Hori, as he was named, had claims 
to a position rather different from his fellow officers. 
He traced his lineage back to the chieftains of the 
old race, and his family was also related, by inter- 
marriage, to the reigning dynasty. His prowess as a 
warrior was eminent, yet he had not been allowed, 
as he wished, to join the army in the field, for his 
pretensions to an almost equal rank with the King, 
too openly avowed, had aroused the royal jealousy, 
the more so that Hori had, as hereditary chief of 
ceiiain tribes in the moimtains, considerable power 
to back him. He was now a little inclined to 
regard the King's defeat as a deserved penalty for 
having slighted him, though he was not so base as 
to look forward to his own advancement at the price 
of humiliation to his coimtry. 

The little boy, Hadad, only son of Alvan, the 
second son of the King, did not seem a very danger- 
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ous rival if others were removed, but as yet nothing 
seemed less likely than that he should be placed in 
such a position as would excite the ambition and 
envy of others. 

Lotan now turned to the armourer, impatiently 
bidding him make haste and not keep them waiting. 
It appeared, however, that the piece of work he 
wanted done could not be so speedily finished, so he 
took the boy's hand and turned to go. 

" Come," he said, " let us up to the cliff top and 
see whether the watchman has news, for the day 
must be breaking." 

Hadad would gladly have stayed, but looking up 
at the steward's face, he saw there so anxious and 
stem an expression that he did not venture to speak, 
but ran along at his side. 

For a short distance they followed the street in 
which they were, until it met a somewhat wider road, 
on both sides of which rose high cliffs, narrowing 
rapidly as they advanced, till they foi*med a wild, 
dark gorge with many windings and sudden turns. 
At their feet the ripple of a brook was heard in 
the darkness, flowering sprays of oleander brushed 
against their faces as they passed along the dusty 
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road, and sweet odours of flowers came to them from 
the margins of the brook and from the rifted rocks. 

Turning sharply off from the main road, they 
entered suddenly a narrow ravine, almost a mere 
cleft in the steep face of the rock, where they began 
to ascend by a rough stair, cumbered at first by 
trails of ivy and of the green caper plant, but higher 
up, quite bare and free of vegetation. When they 
emerged at the summit, they saw before them a 
grassy platform of some extent, thickly besprinkled 
with flowers, and at one corner, standing on the 
summit of a high isolated crag, a solitary watchman, 
his motionless figure like a statue against the dark 
sky. 

In response to Lotan's greeting, this man reported 
that all was quiet as yet, but that by sunrise there 
woidd certainly be some tidings. 

Lotan answered with a sign, and proceeded to 
climb up to the watchman'*s station. Here, they 
were in sight of another sentinel, who, again, was 
within hail of the outposts on the northern road, by 
which news from the seat of war must arrive. 

Hadad meanwhile remained below, playing among 
the flowers, plucking them and winding them about 
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a gold chain he wore round his neck. This orna- 
ment, to which an amulet was attached, had been 
presented to him two years before by an Egyptian 
lord who had come from Tanis along with an envoy. 
He had stayed some time at Petra, hunting among 
the mountains with the King of Edom and his 
friends. By way of acknowledging the hospitality 
shown him, Abuna had given many gifts, and among 
them, the necklet to the bright little fellow, scarcely 
more than a baby, who had taken a fancy to the 
stranger. 

"This pretty thing,^' he said, "will bring you 
luck. See ! it is marked with magical signs, and 
each of the stones in the gold setting has a virtue of 
its own.'''' And so Hadad had worn it ever since. 

As the day began to dawn a wonderful panorama 
came into sight before and around the lofty plateau 
where the boy played among the grass and flowers. 
The vast masses of Mount Hor stood out clearly 
against the pale sky, in which the stars were now 
fading. Range beyond range, like some colossal 
rampart raised by Titans, flat-topped, roimded hills, 
rose in frowning majesty, and beyond and among 
them, serrated ridges and sharp peaks. 
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As the light increased, the strange coloui-s for 
which Edom is famous began to come out. The 
nearer hills, mostly of a reddish, rusty hue, were 
streaked in places with dull gold where yellow 
sandstone cropped out. Here and there limestone 
strata lent a bright, high light, and everywhere the 
vast hills were rent and seamed and torn into cracks 
and fissures and gaping clefts, and their slopes were 
strewn with innumerable fragments small and great. 
The rich colour of the scene came almost entirely 
from the rocks scorched for ages by the sun and torn 
by the force of wild torrents, only in a few places 
the verdure of cultivated land and bushes was to be 
seen. 

After a little the boy had tired of his flowers, 
and he was now peering over the edge of the cliff* 
whence he could safely look do>vn into the city, 
which filled nearly the whole extent of the uneven 
rocky basin in which Petra, walled in by mountains, 
lies like a pearl within a i-ugged oyster shell. 

Through the middle of the town from the market- 
place ran one street broader than the others. It led 
to the mouth of the deep gorge to the east, which 
formed the usual and most easy entrance to the 
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town. From this main street, but leading south- 
wards, another road, rougher and less direct, but still 
practicable, branched off through the mountains. 

Both these issues were now thronged with a 
bustling, jostling crowd of men and beasts of bur- 
den. The merchants, dreading to be imprisoned by 
a siege, were hurrying their caravans southward to 
Eziongeber and Elath. Most conspicuous was a 
long string of camels laden with bulging bales of 
provender and merchandise, and following them 
came a string of asses heavily laden with unwrought 
iron and the iron parts of weapons. The boy could 
hear the shouts of the drivers urging on the slow 
beasts. 

Other sights more homely also attracted his atten- 
tion. Women preparing the early meal : goat-herds 
leading out their flocks to pasture; yet of all the 
sights he saw, his quick eye followed with most 
interest the soldiers pacing to and fro in the street 
immediately below him — ^archers with their bows, 
lancers with their long, broad-pointed spears, and 
sometimes a man in armour. 

Suddenly a cry of delight escaped him as he 
noticed a two-horse chariot, gay with gold and silver 
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ornaments, rattling up the street at a great pace. 
The driver, richly dressed in a many-coloured robe 
with gold ornaments, was a young man of slight but 
firm build. He stood alone in the chariot and gaily 
touched up the steeds with the whip. Hadad knew 
him instantly. It was his father Alvan, and he 
watched him disappear in the direction of the 
palace. 

Again, among the women in the street he picked 
out his nurse Basemath, and saw with mischievous 
glee that she was questioning everybody she met 
and looking up and down in quest, he was sure, of 
himself. He cried out her name and waved his 
hands, but she did not look up. 

At this moment his attention was diverted to. 
Lotan and the watchman, who both at once uttered 
an exclamation, and changing their position gazed 
intently towards the desert, where they could see 
another sentinel bending forward with outstretched 
neck, his hands shading his eyes as he scanned the 
distant horizon. A moment more and he leaped 
back with a wild, piercing cry of alarm, a cry in- 
stantly caught up and repeated by the man at 
Lotan''s side, and re-echoed by other watchmen 
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posted at various points around the city. A few 
seconds later came another cry, and in a shrill, harsh 
voice a message was chanted across the waste : 

" Behold fugitives, and behind them the army of 
Israel. The enemy is at our gates ! '^ 

At once Lotan, girding his robe more tightly 
around him, sprang towards the boy, snatched him 
up in his arms, and rushed headlong down the rocky 
stairway, and as he reached the bottom took the 
nearest way to the palace. He had not gone far 
before he overtook Basemath, who as soon as she 
saw him began to reproach him volubly for carrying 
off her charge, but he pushed the boy towards her 
crying— 

" Hasten to the palace ! AVarn the prince that 
the army of Israel is at hand, fugitives are coming 
in, and he shall have tidings shortly.''^ 

So saying, he turned and ran swiftly towards the 
gorge leading up to the eastern gate so as to meet 
the first messengers from the north. 

Basemath, with a wild cry of alarm, flew in the 
opposite direction to the palace, dragging the boy 
after her. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE ENEMY AT THE GATE. 



The Palace of Petra had little outward show. It 
was a long low building flat-roofed, and set close 
under the clift* at the west side of the town. The 
walls were pierced externally by a very few small and 
carefully latticed openings. Within, there were two 
spacious courts adorned with shrubs and cooled by 
refreshing fountains. The most curious part of the 
house was invisible from the outside, namely, a vast 
cavern extending far into the mountain. It was 
entered by a low-browed archway, above which, at a 
CDnsiderable height, a rude aperture had been tun- 
nelled so as to light the outer compartment of the 
cave, used as a sort of armoury or arsenal. 

It was here that Basemath found Prince Alvan 
busy among piles of polished shields and spears, 
selecting an equipment for his own special body- 
guard, for he occupied the palace as governor of the 
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city. His men stood around him assisting him in 
his task, and on one side, waiting to be served with 
a fresh supply of arrows, stood a troop of some fifty 
wiry mountaineers. 

The woman, disregarding all ceremony, burst in 
upon them in the dim light, with her wild and 
breathless cry, "The Israelites are upon us — they 
are here, within our very gates — Lotan sent me to 
give you warning ! "" 

At her words, to which her wild and dishevelled 
appearance seemed to lend confirmation, every man 
grasped the nearest weapon and rushed out into the 
street. There, they quickly saw that something 
exciting was happening, for many others like them- 
selves were rushing out seeking moi'e definite infor- 
mation. 

Alvan directed his steps towards the eastern gate, 
and he had not gone far before he met his faithful 
old steward rushing quickly towards him, but with 
every mark of sorrow and dismay, his face ghastly, 
his limbs trembling. 

" I bring ill tidings,'' he said, " ill tidings to the 
House of Edom. Bozrah is fallen, the citadel torn 
down, the palaces burnt with fire, and — would that 
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my lips had not to utter it — ^Nahath the King, thy 
father, is slain in battle; Zareth thy brother is 
slain, his children murdered, and thou, O Alvan, art 
King of Edom.^ 

Then, covered with dust as he was, and weeping 
bitterly, the old man bowed himself down at Alvan''s 
feet and made obeisance, then raising himself he 
uttered with trembling lips the royal salutation : 

" May our God save and preserve King Alvan, 
the Life of Edom ! ^ 

Alvan stood for a moment stupified and scarcely 
realising what was said to him, and perhaps, of it all 
the thing that most pierced him with a sense of 
hopeless ruin was the ill-omened greeting of old 
Lotan. He was king, but with a desperate battle 
before him, and nothing but a routed army to help 
him to win it. 

Nevertheless though shaken by the fearful catas- 
trophe, Alvan was not overwhelmed. The very 
announcement of the deaths of his father and 
brother and the massacre of his kindred, set aflame 
in his heart an instant desire for revenge. The 
spirit of his ancestors awoke within him and made 
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him equal to the moment which, as he instantly saw, 
was not one for idle lamentation, but for action. 

Involuntarily he muttered, " May the curses of all 
the gods fall upon Israel and on the robber son of 
Jesse.*" 

Then turning to Lotan, after a moment's thought 
he cried, " Come, we must avenge the slain, not weep 
for them. Let us go in and take counsel how best 
to meet the enemy.'*'' 

Returning to the palace, the King summoned the 
officers of his bodyguard, and through them issued 
orders for the defence of the town and for the calling 
out of every man capable of bearing arms. 

As if to show how earnest and grave the crisis 
w^as, Alvan now cast from him his rich and glittering 
attire, and donned instead a coat of mail with a 
helmet of bronze. Then he girt on his sword, and 
grasped his spear, with the resolute air of a man on 
whom rests the fate of a brave people. 

Issuing from the palace, the King drove quickly 
in his chariot, attended by a nmning retinue of 
soldiers, to the spot where, near the mouth of the 
ravine leading up to the eastern entrance, the 
facade of a rudely primitive, yet imposing, temple 
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stood high up on the side of the clifF. Ascend- 
ing the steps and passing beneath the red pillars, 
he was received at the door by the priests who, 
bowing low before him, conducted him within. 
The interior was almost dark, for the temple was 
hewn out of the living rock, and all about its dimly 
discerned pillars floated wreaths of incense, filling 
the place with a faint yet penetrating odour. In 
the farthest recess, out of a background of deep 
darkness, rose the awful image of Edema's chief god, 
a god severe and stem as the mountains he guarded, 
yet gracious to those who served him. Never before 
had he received such fervent prayers as his worship- 
pers were now pouring forth at his throne. Alvan, 
perhaps, most of all, weighted as he was with a 
teiTible responsibility, invoked his god with the 
deepest earnestness, praying him to come and save 
his country. Next, he arranged with the priests for 
the offering of liberal sacrifices, making a vow at the 
same time to reward the god with rich gifts if he 
should deliver them out of their present distress. 
Finally he received the formal homage of all the 
priests, and having thus propitiated the powers of the 
unseen world, descended to his chariot, and leaping 
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in, lashed on his horses, so that they sprang forward 
at the gallop up the smoothly paved ravine towards 
the eastern gate — for this wonderful pass, winding 
like a river between perpendicular rocks for about a 
mile and a half, was carefully paved, the brook 
being led in a stone channel cut through the rocks 
at one side. No stranger entrance, nor one promis- 
ing easier defence, could be conceived. 

The cliffs, rising to the height of from one to 
three hundred feet, are, like all the rocks of the 
region, seamed and rent, but in the shade of the 
deep gorge, the crevices are filled with a luxuriant 
growth of creeping plants. Here and there on the 
less steep spots patches of oleander bushes and of 
grass intermingled with flowers gave now, in spring- 
time, an almost gay appearance to the richly 
coloured rocks, yet the prevailing impression of the 
gorge was of mystery and gloom. 

As the King advanced he had to slacken his pace, 
for the road was full of people and soldiers hurrying 
forward in the same direction. At every turn the 
crowd became denser till he had to advance at a 
walking pace. 

It was a strange scene in the narrow pass, with 
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glimpses of the bright blue sky above shining 
through the tufted verdure, and the mass of excited 
people, shouting and talking, in the deep shadow 
below. It was soon apparent why their advance was 
so slow, for presently another stream of people, 
coming in the opposite direction, began to filter 
through. They were mostly country people, many 
of them driving before them herds of goats and 
cattle ; but also, among those who had passed the 
gate, and were pushing on to the city, were not a 
few men visibly fresh from the battle, blood-stained, 
wounded and torn. They limped along dragging 
their weary limbs, all of them covered with dust, 
ghastly, with dishevelled hair and staring, hollow 
eyes, stumbling and falling as they went fix)m sheer 
fatigue, after the long desert road, and the toilsome 
ascent up from the lower country. 

The gravity of the situation became more and 
more apparent to the King as he marked the dis- 
heartening effect of this dismal train, who spread, as 
they went, the disastrous news of the King's death, 
and the lost battle, and the hopelessness of the 
struggle. 

Dark stern countenances, as they listened, grew. 
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many of them, only fiercer and darker, but on too 
many faces Alvan plainly read panic and despair. 
His own heart sank within him as, for the fii'st time, 
he ftdly realised the extent of the disaster, and how 
he would have to fight not only against the enemy 
outside but against the fears and cowardice that were 
taking possession of people^s minds. Although he 
kept his brave resolute look, shouting as he passed a 
word of encouragement and hope to the fugitives, 
and bidding them not dishearten others, yet, in 
truth, the imminence of the peril seized hold of 
himself, and he almost lost, for a moment or two, 
his self-possession. 

Hitherto he had lived a life of pleasure, hunting 
among the mountains, feasting in the cities, taking 
at times a subordinate part in some raid against a 
neighbouring tribe; but now, for the first time in 
his life, he was thrown entirely on his own resources. 
All his energy, and skill, and boldness, would scarce 
be enough to carry him through, and he was con- 
scious that he had not overmuch wisdom to meet 
the demands of the hour. 

One thought especially vexed him. Not long 
before he had had a quarrel with Hori, whose sup- 
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poii: would now be of especial value, as he was 
popular in the town, and could besides, summon to 
his side at a word more than a thousand of the wild 
hill tribesmen, who lived on the outskirts of Edom 
and hardly acknowledged its suzerainty, though to 
Hori, whom they considered their chief, because of 
his descent, they were ardently devoted. For though 
his family had been for two generations essentially 
Edomite, yet a certain jealousy of the intruding 
race had sun ived in it as an inheritance ; and this 
feeling had recently been aggravated by Alvan, who 
had taunted Hori with his descent from a conquered 
and ousted clan. 

Alvan had now arrived at the gate where he 
found a scene of great confusion. Fugitives were 
pouring in. The townspeople were seizing upon 
them to get, if possible, some information about 
what had happened, and the probable fate of their 
friends in Bozrah. It was necessary to clear the 
way and send the incomers back to the town, and 
also to partially shut the gates so as to admit none 
but friends. 

The gateway was solidly built, with two projecting 
towers, between which, in a recess, the actual gates 
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were hung, heavy massive constructions of wood and 
metal fastened by huge bars, ^fhe space inside at 
the termination of the road was large enough to 
hold some four or five hundred people. 

Here Alvan found many of his officers, and busied 
himself in giving orders. From a wounded soldier, 
just come in, he learned that. King David himself 
though present had not taken an active part in 
the war. His army was led by his two great 
generals, Joab and Abishai, and the strength of the 
force likely to be brought to Petra was not more 
than ten thousand men. If he had had more time, 
Alvan thought he might have risked a battle in the 
open, but now it was too late, and he nmst concen- 
trate all his efforts on the defence of the city. 

Just as he was proceeding to arrange for the best 
disposition of the troops at his disposal, he was 
surprised to see coming up from the town a compact 
body of archers, marching two and two, and defiling 
into the space he had cleared behind the gate, and 
at their head marched Hori. 

The new King's anxiety about the loyalty of this 
subject of his was, in fact, groundless. Hori, even 
more than the King, felt himself bound to sacrifice 
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everything for his native soil, and he was of too 
generous a nature to allow a private grudge to inter- 
fere with the public safety. No sooner, therefore, 
did the news reach him of the reverses that had 
taken place than he sent out swift messengers 
through the town to raise his adherents, and dis- 
patched others into the mountains to summon the 
clans who owned him as chief. With the men he 
had collected he marched to the palace, intending to 
be among the first to do homage to the new King, 
but finding him gone to the eastern gate, he fol- 
lowed him thither. 

Hori'^s men were all thorough children of the 
desert and of the mountains, spare wiry figures, 
darker skinned, and rather lower in stature than the 
Edomites, and with a Favage air about them, especi- 
ally in their wild dark eyes. They were well known 
to have no equal in scaling the cliffs, on which their 
feet were swift and sure as those of the gazelle. 

The King, meanwhile, was looking a little doubt- 
fully at Hori, not quite sure whether the phalanx of 
bowmen at his back was intended as a menace ; but 
no sooner had the Horite chief arranged his troop. 
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than he stepped frankly fturward towards Alvan, and 
bowing low before him, haile4 him as the King. 

" O King,'' he said, pointing' to the archers, " be- 
hold thy servants ! Our hearts are as thy heart, to 
fight for our country. Command thy servants as 
seemeth to thee good ! "^ 

At these words Alvan's brow cleared, and his face 
was lighted up with a joyous smile. Taking Hori 
by the hand, he led him to his chariot, and bade 
him stand beside him while he should address the 
soldiers and the people. 

The two young men, in all the vigour and beauty 
of youth, set off by their martial accoutrements, had 
instantly all eyes fixed upon them. It was weU 
known that they had been enemies, and the spectacle 
of the>e two putting aside private enmity for the 
sake of their country was at once hailed as a good \ 
omen. There was something, too, that touched the 
wildest and fiercest there, in the sight of these two 
brave youths, who might to-morrow be lying slain 
on the battlefield, facing duty so nobly, and inspir- 
ing older men with courage. 

A loud shout greeted the King as he signified his. 
wish to speak. 
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" Men of Edoni,"" he began, " the dark and sor- 
rowful tidings that have made me King are known 
to you all, but do not let them make your hearts 
faint within you. It is true, the Beni-Israel, on 
whom may our gods rain curses and disaster, have 
by surprise defeated our army and taken Bozrah. 
So is the swift-footed gazelle surprised by the archer 
when it descends to the plains ; but it is safe on the 
high hills, and we are safe in this our mountain 
fastness. "What enemy has ever entered, or ever can 
enter, to the heart of Petra. We have but to 
guard the passes which the gods have made impreg- 
nable. 

'' Let us then stand together, all as one man for 
our native land, for our beloved city. As your 
King, I expect from all that loyal and ready allegi- 
ance of which Hori has given the example. 

" Be brave as your fathers of old. Never must 
Edomite bow his head in surrender. Never must 
Edomite be led into slavery, least of all to the 
upstart son of Jesse and his band of robbers. Rather 
will we die ! Our cause is just and holy. Our god 
will fight for us ! He will grant us the victory.**' 

As he ended there arose on all sides a great shout 
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*'Long live King Alvan,**^ and the soldiers clashed 
their weapons against their shields and waved their 
swords on high. 

The shouting was taken up by the crowd hurrying 
back to the town, and all the way down the long 
gorge the cry was echoed and re-echoed from the 
lofty cliffs " Long live King Alvan '" ! 

Again presently, when the king returned to the 
city with Hori still beside him, the same joyous 
shouts passed from street to street into the very 
heart of the city. 

It was the king's best consecration. Henceforth 
there was an end to confusion or panic, confidence 
was restored, and everything that the instant dan- 
ger required was done as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. 

Hori had advised that the whole of the long 
pass should be guarded by archers, who should also 
be prepared to hurl down rocks upon the enemy if 
he passed the gate, and this advice was followed, 
but only partially, near the gate. The nature of 
the crags, loose and toppling, made it difficult to 
approach near enough to the edge to carry out this 
design properly, and also their summits were in- 
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accessible from below for the greater length of the 
gorge. It was, however, the opinion of almost all 
that the gates could never be stormed, but if they 
were broken through, the next effectual point of 
defence would be at the entrance of the city, con- 
sequently little was done except to post archers on 
every available piece of standing room on the sides 
of the gorge. 

The gates were now finally closed and barricaded. 
They had but to await the arrival of the foe. 



CHAPITER III. 



THE GOUGE EUNS BLOOD. 



It was the policy of King David to swoop down on 
his prey like the eagle, and to strike rapidly and 
fiercely. He had learned during the years he spent 
as an outlaw in the deserts and caves of Engedi 
and Adullam how to move his followers swiftly and 
silently from one part of the country to another. 
All possible shifts and stratagems of war were fami- 
liar to him and his band, and now for some months, 
with supreme confidence in his own skill and auda- 
city he had been carrying out the same policy of 
swift and daring attack on a much larger scale — 
and, he had been thoroughly successful. 

In the war with Edom he had secured the first 
victory. The Edomites had been routed in the val- 
ley of Salt, though not without frightful carnage 
and equal losses to both sides. David himself along 
with Joab had laid siege to Bozrah, while Abishai 
had penetrated further into the country laying it 
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waste. Bozrah was taken at the first assault by the 
sheer reckless daring of David's men, and the king 
now returned home leaving the two warlike brothers 
to push the campaign which it was anticipated might 
be prolonged for months, there being no hope of the 
Edomites giving in, and Petra in particular being 
well known as an almost impregnable stronghold. 

Joab and Abishai pushed on accordingly, driving 
before them vast numbers of soldiers and peasantry 
who hoped to find refuge in the mountain citadel. 
These two generals were well fitted for such an en- 
terprise. Of overbearing and insolent temper and 
yet always of one mind, the brothers pui'sued their 
determined course with the persistency of blood- 
hounds following up a trail, but ^Iso when it came 
to fighting, with the daring and courage of lions 
iTishing on their prey. 

Joab, in particular, was a man of irresistibly com- 
manding character, a man his soldiers would obey 
and follow though they did not love him. Even the 
king himself often dared not oppose the will of his 
general, and would even sometimes have been glad 
to dispense with his imperious nephew's services had 
they not been absolutely necessary for the stability 
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of the kingdom. For Joab, in spite of all his bru- 
tality, was undoubtedly a great general, able both in 
the planning and in the carrying out of a campaign, 
and never foolishly persistent in a predetermined 
course, but ready to change his tactics according to 
circumstances. Needless to say he was not a reli- 
gious man in the same sense as King David who, in 
spite of the temptations of absolute power, preserved 
a conscience that could be reached and was endowed 
with finer sympathies than were common among his 
people at that period. Yet Joab'^s religion had a 
powerful effect on his deeds. It was in fact an even 
stronger motive power with him than his devotion 
to his royal nephew. He was, in truth, a fanatic in 
his devotion to Jehovah the God of battle, but this 
did not exclude that his god might be served not 
only by deliberately waged war, but likewise by 
cold-blooded murder and assassination. 

This was the man who, with his like minded 
brother, Abishai, and a large army at their back, 
was now storming at the rocky portals of Petra. 

Already for more than a week they had lain en- 
camped in the arid desert plateau outside, and the 
army was beginning to suffer much from the intense 
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heat by day, and the equally intense cold by night, 
as well as from the privations and discomforts in- 
separable from such expeditions. Joab himself 
was bimiing with impatient wrath. Again and 
again he had tried an assault upon the gates, but 
always he was driven back with loss. In many 
directions he had endeavoured to find a path over 
the cliffs into the town, but the enemies'* scouts were 
found always on the alert. To take the gate seemed 
an impossibility, so vigilantly was it guarded. 

On their part the Edomites continued to streng- 
then their defences, and Hori^s corps of archers, 
posted high on every coign of vantage above and 
around the gate, were especially galling to the 
Israelites, whose approaches, whether made stealthily 
or in sudden rushes, were invariably met with such a 
rain of well-directed arrows that retreat became in- 
evitable. 

Joab, exasperated as he was by this long continued 
check, was all the more determined that the place 
should be taken. He and Abishai held many a con- 
sultation, but at last Joab thought that he had 
lighted upon a plan that might be successful. 
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though it was one which in his experience he had 
seldom found of use. 

He had been to the front examining, so far as he 
could, the mode in which the gates were fortified. 
Outside, they were covered with plates of metal as a 
defence against fire, the approach being flanked on 
both sides by positions occupied by the enemyls 
archers. He noted that above the gates on the 
inside, there was a wooden erection of platforms 
resting on heavy beams, upon which archers were 
stationed. This suggested to his mind the plan of 
shooting into and over the gates a thick flight of 
arrows tipped with blazing pitch, as well as, at the 
same time, applying a huge pile of combustibles 
below the gates themselves. 

Preparations were accordingly made for an assault 
at night-fall, when the enemy could not aim their 
deadly arrows with such certainty; the soldiers of 
Joab advanced with piles of thorns and bushes, and 
everything they could collect that would bum. 
With a rush they dashed forward to the gate and 
placed them in position. Immediately behind came 
the bowmen with their arrows ready to shoot, and 
other soldiers carrying lighted embers for each rank 
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of men. It was a dangerous attempt, but Joab 
himself led them, so that, though many fell, there 
was no giving way. The pile of firewood was set 
alight, and roared up crackling against the gate, 
and at the same moment a fiery flight of arrows was 
discharged. 

The result was more successful than Joab expected. 
By some carelessness a mass of thorns that had been 
cut down in erecting the additional defences, had 
been thrust down close to the end of a beam. The 
thorns caught fire, and the dry wood was soon in a 
blaze. The great fire outside did little damage, but 
the flames spread rapidly within, so that the Edom- 
ites were seen leaping down from their platform 
above the gate to escape burning. Wild shouts now 
arose among the men of Israel, and bringing forward 
scaling ladders, they set them against the gate, the 
fire there being nearly burnt out. With incredible 
hardihood men climbed up and hurled themselves 
through the blazing woodwork, into the midst of the 
foe, but it was only to be borne back into the flames 
by the spears of the Edomites massed behind. But 
Joab was not the man to hesitate at the sacrifice of 
a hundi'ed or so of brave men if he could gain his 
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point. So the Israelites were still pressed on to 
mount the ladders, to dash through the flames, and 
to fall pierced by savage spear thrusts. 

The Edomites could not throw down the ladders 
because of the fiercely burning fire, but from the 
flanking towers, they still kept up a most galling 
fire. Besides, from the overhanging cliff, and from 
the top of the square towers, they hurled down huge 
stones and fragments of rock, smashing in this way 
two of the ladders, and crushing their burden of 
men, whose shrieks pierced through the wild battle- 
cries shouted on both sides. 

Alvan, at the head of his spearmen, dashed for- 
ward again and again, but the fiercely blazing dry 
timber was a foe none dared face. Nor could they 
reach the gates for more than a few seconds. For 
the same reason, the Israelites were forced to hold 
back, abandoning their comrades who had leapt the 
barrier to their dreadful fate. 

It was clear, however, that the device of Joab had 
been completely successful, and that Jehovah had 
once more delivered the enemy into the hand of 
Israel. 

The gates themselves were now on fire; their 
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metal plates, heated to a white heat, could be seen 
straining and curling back as the wood split and 
brunt beneath them. 

The moment for a successful assault had come. 
Joab instantly seized it, for he saw how easy it 
would be for the enemy to erect a fresh barricade in 
the narrow pass. Accordingly, putting himself at 
the head of his own band of picked men, all clad in 
mail and armed with swords and javelins, he led 
them forward. 

Pushing before them the binning, tottering wreck 
of falling gates and beams, they dashed in, but only 
to meet a compact mass of equally resolute warriors, 
face to face. Shouting their battle-cry, " The sword 
of the Lord and of David,"" they cast their javelins 
and rushed upon the enemy in a fearful hand to 
hand conflict. 

Inch by inch, foot by foot, they pressed them 
back into the gorge, trampling upon the slain and 
dying. And all the time, from above, came hurtling 
down gi'eat masses of rock that broke and splintered 
as they fell, and from the same quarter arrows were 
shot down thickly, searching out the joints of the 
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mail-clad men, and piercing many with deadly 
wounds. 

The Edomites had not sufficiently realised the 
possibility of the gate being burst through, and had 
but slackly provided the easy means of defence 
offered by their perpendicular cliffs. It was only for 
a short distance at the east end of the gorge that 
rocks had been gathered to hurl down on the foe. 
Consequently, a hundred yards farther on, the Is- 
raelites were relieved fi'om this danger, and the con- 
test was more equal, or rather, owing to the nature 
of the ground and to the confusion and dismay 
caused by the taking of the gate, the forces of Joab 
had the advantage. 

It was a long fight. Hour after hour, in that 
long, winding, deep gorge, the struggle went on, 
hand to hand. At first every inch was contested, 
but as Joab made good his advance, the Edomites 
were gradually thrown into confusion. They could 
not escape to the rear, for fresh troops were always 
coming up, but hampered as they were, they fought 
bravely. 

Hori had taken care to post his archers on every 
available fissure and cleft of the pass all down its 
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mile and a half long extent, and these men helped 
immensely to retard the advance of their foe. Taking 
deliberate aim, and themselves out of danger, they 
picked off many of Joab'^s bravest. He himself 
received a wound in the neck, though not a deadly 
one. It only infiiriated him, as a lion is infuriated 
by the hunters' darts. At that moment he was face 
to face with Alvan, and they had already dealt each 
other many furious cuts and blows, but the youth 
was no match for the veteran. Inflamed by the 
pain of his wound, Joab rushed upon him, and with 
one terrific blow broke through his guard, and cleft 
his helmet in twain. Alvan fell dead and bleeding 
at his feet, and was trampled down by the oncoming 
soldiers. 

This was the crisis of the battle. 

Inspired by their captain'^s prowess, the Israelite 
warriors pressed on down the pass with a rush that 
was irresistible, while the fall of their king threw the 
Edomites into still greater confusion, and caused 
many to cast away their weapons and flee. 

But most stood their ground. Once and again 
they rallied, and the narrow pass, now running with 
blood, was the scene of a frightful life and death 
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wrestle between the combatants. At last, the 
Edomites gave way, but in that awful gorge choked 
with men and packed at the city end with soldiers 
pressing forward, unaware of what was happening in 
front, no escape was possible. Huddled together in 
wild confusion, they were slaughtered like sheep by 
the Israehtes, who literally hewed their way through 
a compact mass of living men. 

Gradually, however, the panic spread to those 
farther down the pass, and the brilliant army that 
Alvan led was soon a furious disordered ton'ent of 
flying men, trampling each other down in a wild 
rush back to the town. 

Joab was supported in the rear by a body of 
spearmen under Abishai, and, seeing how mattei-s 
went, he gave orders for them to come up and file 
past his own regiment, then having formed up, 
Abishai charged the routed army at full speed. On 
they sped driving everything before them, on and on 
till they reached the city. Here there was another 
set of fortified gates, but the rush of the vanquished 
army was so continuous that they could not be 
closed, and Abishai with his lancers pushed through 
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into the town along with the fugitives, and Petra was 
at their mercy. 

Still, however, at the spot where the other route 
leading southward branched off near the gate, obstin- 
ate fighting continued. An Edomite nobleman, of 
commanding stature and powerful build, stationed 
there with a troop of armed foot soldiers, had failed 
to arrest the charge of Abishai as he swept by at the 
heels of the retreating Edomites; but when Joab 
reached the spot, he had to submit to a furious 
attack. A large number of the Israelites were slain, 
and it almost seemed for a time as if they were to 
receive a check, so fiercely did the Edomites make 
their last stand for home and fatherland. They had 
also the support of Hori, who had rallied a consider- 
able number of his archers, and posted them on a 
high, rocky shelf immediately above. 

Reinforcements, however, continued to come up 
swiftly from the Israelite camp, and in the end these 
brave men, struggling to the last for Edom, had to 
yield, but not until two-thirds of them were slain, and 
their leader so severely wounded that he was made 
prisoner and reserved for a more horrible fate. 
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Hori and his archers, with the mountains and the 
open pass behind them, easily made their escape. 

Meanwhile in the city dreadful scenes of carnage 
and plimder were being enacted. The whole army 
of Israel had now entered, securing behind them 
with strong guards both the passes. The inhabitants 
consequently found themselves enclosed as in a deadly 
trap. They fled aimlessly hither and thither, hewn 
down, as they ran, by the invaders. Many died in 
the vast caves whose windings led far into the heart 
of the hills though without any outlet. They had 
vainly hoped that they might lie there unmolested till 
the enemy should have relaxed his vigilance. The 
greater number, however, were too much taken by 
surprise and had not even time to reach those treach- 
erous refuges, before the enemy was swai^ming into 
their streets and houses. 

Joab, totally without sympathy for so hard a 
struggle made by a brave people in defence of their 
homes, had but one idea — to give them a severe lesson 
and to take vengeance for the terrible losses his 
army had sustained. 

Slaughter, pillage and burning went on for several 
successive days, and after a vast pile of booty, gold. 
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silver, brass, armour, weapons and merchandise had 
been gathered together, Abishai was sent off with it 
to King David. Joab himself remained. He set 
himself to an awful but congenial task, the deliber- 
ate slaughter of every male in the place. Even this 
was not done without the frightful severities usual 
in that day, horrible mutilation and torture being 
the lot of all who had shown obstinate resistance. 

For six months this gruesome work went on. The 
caves were thoroughly searched and all fugitives 
dragged out to a miserable death. Women, chil- 
dren and boys were spared, but only for slavery. 
Thus Edom was subdued and trampled under foot 
and made desolate. 

The whole male inhabitants were not however ex- 
terminated. Even with his gi-eatest diligence and zeal 
Joab found it impossible to carry out that, in a coun- 
try so full of wild mountain recesses. 

But he left Edom securely garrisoned by troops, 
and those who had escaped his sword dared not cherish 
the slightest, hope of breaking the cruel yoke laid 
upon them so long as the kingdom of Israel main- 
tained its strength. 
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Yet in their despair the Edomites had one single 
hope left. 

Their royal line was not extirpated. It was known 
that Hadad, the young son of their King, had 
escaped to the mountains. He would surely live — 
live to become at some future day the deliverer of 
his country if their god had not forsaken his own 
people and his o\^ti land for ever. 



CHAPITER IV. 

THK ROCKS A KEFUGE. 

While the fearful struggle was still going on in the 
eastern gorge, and the tide of battle surging onwards 
towards the doomed city, the boy Hadad lay sound 
asleep in the palace on a divan in the warm dusk of 
the women'^s apartments. 

Basemath watched beside him. She was too ex- 
cited to rest, and listened intently for any sounds of 
alarm in the streets. Outside the half-drawn curtain 
that screened the room from the open court, doves 
flitted about and sunned themselves on the pave- 
ment, and in the shade two or three aged servants 
lay on the ground taking their noonday siesta. Tlie 
only sound was the monotonous drip of the fountain, 
and it seemed to Basemath as if she could mark a 
perceptible interval between the falling of each drop 
as minute after minute passed on in silence. 

Suddenly there was a trampling of feet and loud 
knocking outside. The old men sprang up and 
some women rushed out into the courtyard, but 
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Basemath was before them and quickly threw 
open the gate. It was Lotan, and with him 
Omar, an intimate friend of Alvan, well known to 
them all, yet they scarcely recognised him as he 
rushed in with his face and hands blood-stained and 
covered with dust and his armour partly riven off by 
sword cuts. The expression of mingled rage and 
distress on his face announced disaster even before 
he spoke. 

It was the King himself who had sent him. Con- 
scious of the imminence of disaster after the forcing 
of the gates, and mindful of his little son, he had 
begged Omar, who was fighting bravely at his side, 
to leave the battle and go as quickly as possible to 
the palace and take Hadad along with I^otan, out 
of the city while the southern pass was still open. 
Omar was loath to go, but he understood the im- 
portance of the commission and could not refuse. 
This was only a short while before the king fell in 
his hand to hand encounter with Joab. Omar had 
the greatest difficulty in pushing down the defile as 
far as the city, but at last he gained the streets and 
sped on swiftly to the palace. Near the gate he en- 
countered Lotan, to whom he hastily explained in 
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what peril they all stood. The old man instantly 
saw that all was lost, and that Hadad must be got 
away at once. 

Without any explanation, they shouted to Base- 
math to fetch out the boy, and following her they 
roused him from sleep, dazed and wondering at the ex- 
cited faces about him, and most of all at Omar, whose 
torn and blood-stained accoutrements and whose ar- 
mour, all hacked and dinted, filled him with a vague 
terror. They would have carried him off just as he was, 
but his nurse kept him firmly clasped in her arms till 
they had told her exactly how matters stood. This time 
she was not so much taken by surprise, and the very 
greatness of the danger raised her spirit to a heroic 
pitch, so that she not only maintained her self-pos- 
session, but instantly with quick prevision began to 
make some necessary change in her own and the 
boy's clothing, putting on strong sandals made of 
the hide of the dugong, impervi#us to sharp 
rocks and thorns, and finding a warm garment for 
the night. The one being on earth she loved with 
her whole soul was the little Hadad. He had lain 
at her breast in infancy and she had tended him 
ever since. 
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In a few moments she was ready. Lotan and 
Omar both oojected to her accompanying them, 
but she declared she would not be parted from the 
boy, and would follow even without their consent. 
Meanwhile the boy's own mother Adah, a beautiful 
but soft and tender woman, was weeping and shriek- 
ing as she clasped him passionately in her arms. 
She scarcely imderstood the danger, she only saw 
they were taking her son from her, nor had they 
time to deal gently with her. They had to leave 
her to her fate. 

Basemath having in a few seconds got everything 
ready, took the boy from his mother'^s arms, gave him 
to Omar, and in a moment all three were gone. 

They hurried as fast as possible down the street 
to the entrance of the town, but there, they quickly 
saw that all was lost, escape by the southern pass 
was no longer possible. Utterly at a loss, they 
paused for a moment and Omar was about to plunge 
back again into the thick of the fight so that he 
might at least strike a blow for his country before 
they were all slain. Basemath, however, caught his 
arm. 

" Stay, my Lord, and hearken to me. We may 
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yet escape by a path I know. It leads up the 
western cliff, and is steep and difficult, but I know it 
well, for my father was a goatherd up there, and as a 
girl I have often led the goats down into the to^vn 
that way. Only follow me and we shall make our 
escape.'" 

The men, seeing no other hope of saving the boy, 
turned with her at once, though they had little faith 
in the woman being able to find and lead them up 
the path she spoke of. They knew too well how 
dangerous and how liable to be swept away by 
falling rocks the paths used by the mountain goat- 
herds were. 

Yet they did her injustice. Basemath — whose 
name was not uncommon among Edomite women, 
f o had a wife of their first father Esau been named — 
was in truth quite equal to this sudden call on long 
dormant capacities. Her early years on the hills 
had endowed her with a litheness and hardiness of 
body which had not been lost in the easy life of a 
royal nurse, for she was a restless, active spirit, never 
idle, and, under ordinary circumstances, incapable of 
fatigue. As she now threaded the narrow lanes of a 
poor part of the city, a single glance at her fierce 
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dark eyes and i*esolute mouth might have taught 
her companions that she would not flinch before any 
perils of the journey. 

They had reached the base of the cliff at a spot 
where it almost overhung the houses, and here Base- 
math suddenly darted into a narrow chasm sloping 
steeply upwards in a slanting dii^ection. Pursuing 
this path they reached a gentle slope covered with 
huge fragments of rock and dotted thickly with tam- 
arisk bushes. Pushing on through these, they 
arrived, after a long climb, at the bottom of one of 
the strange fissures so characteristic of the region. 
Passing into this they found for a time grateful 
shadow, though the ascent grew rougher at every 
step. Over great fragments of rock that blocked the 
passage and sometimes creeping under them they 
toiled on, stopping often to rest, for they felt toler- 
ably safe from pursuit. Their only anxiety was as 
to whether they could convey the boy, who already 
showed signs of exhaustion, safely across the moun- 
tain, especially as Basemath warned them that as yet 
they had seen only the easiest part of the way. 

After gaining a considerable height above the 
city they reached a spot where, as it seemed to the 
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men, further progress was impossible. They found 
themselves on a space of rock about a yard square 
from which the face of the cliff rose sheer above 
them blocking their path. Basemath told them that 
here the most dangerous part of the ascent began, 
and having bound Hadad firmly on Omar'*s shoul- 
ders she earnestly besought him to take the utmost 
care at every step, saying they should all need the 
use of both hands and feet before they could reach 
the summit of the ridge. 

Next moment, bidding them follow, she had 
passed, with her hands pressed against the rock, 
along a projecting shelf and round a sharp corner 
out of their sight. Omar followed, and then Lotan, 
but their hearts sank at the frightful position in 
which they stood, and the awful insecurity of the 
path they were to follow, if path it could be called. 
It led, scarce more distinct than a thread, across the 
steeply sloping shoulder of a great broad rounded 
hill of bare rock abruptly cut off below by a wide 
chasm. So near to the path was this awful gulf 
that they felt themselves almost on its verge with a 
horrible certainty of abysmal depths out of sight 
below them. Basemath went on fearlessly, holding 
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herself erect, setting each foot lightly and finnly, 
bidding Omar take care of stumbling on this or that 
unsteady stone or crumbling rock. Her warnings 
were needed. Lotan, especially, unaccustomed to 
the mountains, often stumbled, and was at times 
very near following the stones he dislodged, that 
flew with a train of lesser ones and of dust out into 
the gulf, and they could hear how, a few moments 
after, they crashed with a noise like thunder on the 
rocks below. Omar with his precious burden was 
likewise several times in great jeopardy, but the boy 
kept perfectly quiet, glancing fearfully from one to 
another, but never moving or relaxing his firm hold. 
On they crept along the perilous hill, the woman 
always leading, and the men following where they 
would never have dared to go but for their intrepid 
guide. At last, the most convex part was passed, 
and the path led on by a hardly less dangerous yet 
more level course, along a ledge of rock projecting 
high over the edge of a deep ravine choked with 
fragments of fallen rocks. Arrived at the top of 
this, they seemed only to have reached the base of 
an inaccessible precipice ; but Basemath, after some 
exploration, found the spot she expected, where 
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some cunningly engineered steps had been cut by the 
goatherds to allow of a passage for themselves and 
their flocks to the summit. So this last barrier was 
at length surmounted, and the men were surprised 
to find themselves standing in a sort of gap in the 
highest main range dividing Petra from a well known 
upland pasture valley outside. They knew at once 
that they had escaped, that the free open desert was 
before them, for the descent was much less steep and 
evidently not dangerous. 

They were all glad, after the fearful strain of so 
much anxiety and danger and the toil of so awful a 
journey, to sink down and rest on the rugged plateau 
that formed the summit of the pass. 

Basemath, unloosing Hadad from Omar'^s shoul- 
ders, caught him to her heart and burst into tears, 
sobbing, not for grief, but in the intensity of her joy 
at having saved him. Her darling was safe. No 
Israelite would dare the path by which she had 
brought him, even if their flight should be discovered. 

After resting a little, they naturally all turned to 
gaze upon the city now visible far below them. It 
might, perhaps, be the last time they would look 
upon it. Directly beneath lay the palace, and they 
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perceived they had not escaped a moment too soon, 
for they saw the enemy''s soldiers swarming into the 
courtyard and on the roof; and also in the market- 
place they could discern a huddled mass of people, 
guarded by soldiers in the garb of Israel. 

It was a teiTible sight for Lotan and for Omar. 
The latter lifted up his hands to heaven, scowling 
savagely, for he would far more gladly have been 
still in the thick of the battle ; and he was mutter- 
ing with parched lips a deep vow to his god that 
henceforward he should live only for revenge — 
revenge on every son of Israel wherever he might 
find him. 

Lotan stood mutely, leaning on his staff with 
clenched hands, and gazing down with straining 
eyes. All he had lived for, all he loved was whelmed 
in one common ruin. Nevermore might he hope to 
see Edom free : his grave would be in the desert or 
in a foreign land. But yet their god must one day 
assert his power. The boy beside him was their 
pledge of a great future. He had been saved to be 
one day king of Edom : and so turning to Hadad, 
and lifting him gently in his arms, he bade him look, 
and his voice trembled with emotion. 
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" Look at the house of your fathers ! See, there 
is the palace, the streets, the houses of our city. I 
shall never see them more, but one day, may our 
god grant it, you will be a great warrior and king 
over your own country. Never forget the red cliffs, 
the white houses. Never forget your own country.*" 

The two men were full of admiration and respect 
for Basemath, both for her endurance, her nerve, 
and equally on account of the wise foresight she had 
shown in bringing food for the child and a leathern 
bottle of water, without which he would certainly 
have perished. 

As it was he was completely exhausted, but the 
path was now downhill and less rough. Towards 
evening they reached the bottom of the valley, where 
a bright sparkling brook wound its way through the 
fresh grass. Here they rested gladly, quenching 
their thirst and laving their bruised hands and feet. 
The setting sun poured down a flood of golden light 
and the great hills around were all glorious with 
purple lights and shadows. In the sweet stillness 
of the evening the horrors of battle and siege and 
flight seemed far away and almost unreal, like a 
horrible dream from which one is thankful to awake. 
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yet they knew it was no dream. These awful scenes 
at which they looked back shuddering, had been all 
crowded into one single day, and alas ! what limit is 
there, in the short space between the rising and the 
setting of the sun, to the sum of woe and agony that 
human beings can inflict, that human beings can 
suffer ? 

The keen eyes of a goatherd on the hill had mean- 
while marked with surprise the entrance of the party 
into the valley by a path almost never used, and he 
descended now towards them, followed by a long line 
of goats. He learned with dismay the terrible news of 
the invasion and iniin of his country, and, stiiTed to 
the heart, he was eager to help the fugitives to the 
utmost of his power. He refreshed them first with 
grateful draughts of goats'* milk and a share of his 
scanty provisions, and then guided them into a less 
open valley where, among huge scattered rocks, he 
knew of a rough stone hut built long ago. Here 
they might camp secure from the chance of being 
observed by any of David'^s troops, in case, as was not 
likely, they should come round to scoiu* the moun- 
tain valleys. 

Basemath''s task was now ended, and it devolved 
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on Omar to be leader and guide, for he had close 
relations with some of the desert tribes, his wife and 
also his mother having belonged to one of them. 

Their route must be through the desert, for Omar 
and Lotan had agreed that their best plan was, in 
the first instance, to seek a secure, if temporary, 
refuge with Omar''s friends. They could then hear 
how things were to go in Edom and, if they saw 
need, could convey Hadad to Egypt, to Tanis, at 
that time the residence of Pharaoh. They were 
aware that cordial relations had long subsisted be- 
tween this Pharaoh and the King of Edom, and they 
were sure that he would look with marked disfavour 
on the rise of a strong Israelite kingdom. They 
could, therefore, probably count on a good reception, 
and even, perhaps, on friendly interference in the 
affairs of their country. Meantime they must reach 
the tribe of Omar"'s friends, a difficult, almost hope- 
less task, as nomads such as they were might be 
almost anywhere in the vast wilderness of Midian 
and Paran. The goatherd guided them in the 
most likely direction, but, exhausted as they all 
were, they could make but slow progress. They were 
begiiming to despair, when after three days toilsome 
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plodding through the arid waste, they came in sight 
of a small encampment of Shasu, as the wandering 
children of the desert were named. 

The tribe received them at first with suspicion, and 
were about to rob them, but when they understood 
Omar's connection with the neighbouring and more 
powerful tribe they were eager to help them forward. 
Lotan had brought with him some gold and jewels 
so that they could arrange for an escort, and also 
an ass was obtained to caiTy Basemath and the boy. 
After some days journeying they reached, much fur- 
ther to the South than Omar expected, the hospitable 
tents of his friends, where they stayed for some weeks. 

All this time they had been going further from 
Egypt rather than approaching it, but Omar''s 
friends could provide them with camels and a guide, 
so that they lost nothing by the divergence. Hadad 
was charmed with the lively camp, the sheep and 
goats and camels, and the many children who played 
with him. His story made him the object of many 
kind attentions, and he would have been soiTy to 
leave but for the fact that he and his friends were 
to ride away on the back of camels. 

For now, Lotan had reports from Edom that 
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showed how their country was for the present irre- 
trievably in the hands of David. He and Omar, 
therefore, definitely resolved to take Hadad to 
Egypt, and to throw themselves at the feet of 
Pharoah in the hope that he would befriend them. 

Soon all was arranged, and the party set out from 
Paran carried by seven camels. As the swift beasts 
sped onwards in single file the hospitable tents were 
quickly left behind and nothing but bare desert lay 
around the travellers. On and on they sped all the 
long day beneath the burning sky. Always around 
them was the hopeless, grey, slightly undulating 
plain, cut up here and there by water-courses 
formed by winter rains, but now quite bare unless 
for a few stunted shrubs. Behind them and on their 
left they saw the huge mountain peaks of the Sinaitic 
range, visited sometimes by clouds and vapour, some- 
times gathering round them a thunderstorm. Each 
evening, when they halted, a fire was lighted and 
cakes baked or a mess of lentils prepared, then all lay 
down to rest beneath the stars, until the cool morn- 
ing breeze wakened up the sleepers to another day. 

So they travelled on, often very weary and very 
thirsty, not at first following any regular trade route. 
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but later falling into the track known to the 
Egj^tians as " The Way of the Red Sea.*" At times 
their halting place was some muddy pool, the last 
remains of the winter rains collected in a hollow and 
not yet dried . up ; but though they were glad of 
water of any kind, it was a still greater joy when the 
travellers, near the head of the Red Sea, found for 
once a camping ground that seemed to them, after 
days in the desert, like a paradise. The freshest 
grass, shady fig trees, dwarf palms, and tamarisks, 
birds flitting among the boughs, bees humming among 
the flowers, and most delightful sight and sound, 
-waters gushing from the earth, and filling a succes- 
sion of clear pools. In this paradise the travellers 
would fain have lingered, but their guides did not 
care to stay long in a place often visited by their 
enemies. They therefore pushed on again at night- 
fall, after resting the greater part of the day. 
Travelling by night, they went more swiftly, the 
clear translucent starlight giving the camels light 
enough to see their path and not tempting them to 
stop and crop the scanty desert herbage. 

They did not enter Egypt as they might have 
done by crossing the frontier below the Bitter 
Lakes, but preferred to keep to the de&«x\,\SJ^*Cfts:^ 
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had, after two days'* journey, reached a point to the 
northward where they joined the way of Shur which, 
avoiding the marshes and the Lake of Sirbonis, 
leads almost straight from the land of Goshen 
across the river of Egypt to Hebron. As they 
advanced upon this route they met few travellers, 
for at the season of the low Nile the shorter coast 
road between Egypt and Palestine is preferred. 
When, however, they reached the junction of the 
two routes, they found themselves at once in touch 
with the world. A long caravan of camels and asses, 
M'ith many attendants and a military escort, passed 
them, and thev saw another in the distance. 

Presently they came in sight of a small fort which 
they found was occupied by an outpost of the 
Egyptian army, and here they were obliged to halt, 
for they had reached the borders of Egypt. The 
hard dry plain and stunted vegetation that lay 
around them did not seem very different from the 

ft 

desert they had crossed, though Pharoah claimed it 
as part of the fertile Egyptian land ; but far away, 
across a gleaming strip of water, they could see a 
narrow line of rich verdura, overtopped by lofty 
obelisks, glittering in the sun, and the huge twin 
tower 5 of a temple gateway. 



CHAFl^R V. 



THE PEACE OF THE RIVER. 



At the gate of the fort many soldiers were lounging 
about enjoying the freshness of the morning, for the 
sun was just appearing above the horizon. The 
station was one in a chain of forts that had been 
built to defend the Isthmus against the incursions 
of the wandering Sliasu. It was solidly built of 
sun-dried brick, without ornament, and on either 
side stretched for some distance a wall of the same 
material. 

Here of necessity the party had to stop, and they 
were immediately surrounded by the soldiers, whose 
garb struck them as strange and barbarous. Their 
heads of bushy curly hair were surmounted by 'an 
ostrich feather, and they wore fox skins depending 
from their belts. Their weapons also, double-curved 
bows, and, in some cases, boomerangs and clubs, were 
such as Omar had never seen before ; yet they all 
wore Egyptian emblems, either on the fillet that 
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bound their hair or on some amulet hung round their 
neck, and intended to preserve them in battle. 

The travellers felt rather helpless amid this crowd 
of unfamiliar figures whose language was entirely 
strange to them. The soldiers were evidently de- 
manding a passport, without which no one was 
allowed to enter Egypt until they had been closely 
examined and questioned as to their business. How- 
ever, before they had time to suffer serious annoyance, 
two Egyptian officers descended from the fort. 

The taller of the two was an elderly man whose 
face, not unlike in features to the conventional type 
of Egyptian statues, expressed both strength of w^ill 
and calm arrogance. His rich gold ornaments and 
handsome dress, fine in texture, though barbaric in 
the pattern of its rich embroidery, were suited to his 
rank, for he was no less a personage than Lord 
Abuna, governor of the eastern nomes of the Delta. 
He chanced to be at this station in the couree of a 
tour of inspection, and was just about to drive off 
in the chariot that stood by the door, the high 
mettled horses prancing and rearing so that the 
grooms could scarcely hold them. His companion 
was a much younger man, whose bright pleasant 
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face and active movements harmonised badly with 
the stiff and formal military dress he wore. 

Noticing the strangers, the two officers advanced 
towards them, and Abuna addressed them in a 
Semitic dialect, asking whence they came. Lotan 
answered, and his grave dignified manner at once 
won attention, so that, in spite of the miserably worn 
and poor aspect of the fugitives, the officers saw that 
they were pei^sons of importance. Their story, 
briefly told, was such as to excite interest in the 
highest degree, so that Abuna put off his departure 
and ordered the travellers to dismount and follow 
him within the fort. 

In the guard room, after asking many more ques- 
tions which showed that Abuna was himself well 
acquainted with the country and people of Edom, 
he told Lotan that he might be assured of his pro- 
tection, and that he would provide him with a pass- 
port and letters to Pharoah. 

At the close of their interview, wishing to look 
more closely at the boy on whom so much might 
depend in the future, he called him in and drew him 
to his knee. Hadad bore bravely the scrutiny of 
the severe calm gaze turned upon him, though he 
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was a little afraid. He still wore his Egyptian neck 
ornament, and naturally it caught the notice of 
Abuna, who took it in his hand and found, as he 
expected, that it had once belonged to himself. He 
well remembered having gi^en it to the little grand- 
son of his friend King Nahath, and he had already 
been tracing in the boy''s face a strong likeness to his 
father, the unfortimate Alvan, who had more than 
once been Abima'^s companion in hunting expeditions. 

These additional evidences of the identity of the 
persons before him were not really needed, for no 
one could converse even a short time with Lotan 
without being impressed with his integrity and 
intelligence as well as with his high culture. Still, 
the discovery of the amulet gave Abuna a more per- 
sonal interest in the fugitives, and recalled vividly 
his former happy intercourse with the royal family 
of Edom, so that he was moved to show every pos- 
sible favour to the only surviving scion of the house. 

Instead, therefore, of merely giving them letters 
he called to the young officer whose name was 
Menhor, and gave him leave for a week so that he 
might accompany the party to Tanis, and assist * 
them in every way when they should have arrived 
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there. Menhor was delighted with this commission, 
not that he was as yet much interested in his 
charges, but he rejoiced at the prospect of escaping, 
even for a week, from his dull, dreary post on the 
frontier. He could scarcely restrain his joy within 
decent bounds till Abuna had driven off, but when 
he was out of sight Menhor instantly began, with 
shouts and laughter, to make his slaves prepare 
everything for an immediate start, huiTying them on 
with playful applications of the whip. He did not 
wish to curtail the two or three days his short leave 
would allow him to spend in the bright, gay society 
of the royal city, and to their own great surprise the 
fugitives were brought quickly down to the shore, 
where they took leave of their guides and camels, 
and embarked to cross the nearest branch of the 
great river. 

After the rough fatiguing journey on camelback, 
it was luxury indeed to recline on the cushions of 
the boat and be carried smoothly 'along over the 
peaceful glassy water. Menhor had "not neglected 
to provide an ample supply of provisions, wine, 
and fruits, but what set the travellers most of 
all at their ease and revived their spirits was 
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the knowledge that all the difficulties of entering 
Egypt and approaching Pharaoh, difficulties that 
they had long discussed and that filled them with 
anxiety, had vanished like smoke. Their introduc- 
tion to the King was now certain and Menhor^s 
presence made everything easy on the journey to 
1 anis. 

They were now entering in reality the land of 
Egypt. Across the wide expanse of shining stag- 
nant water and low mudbanks, for it was the 
time of the low Nile, they began to see more and 
more distinctly on the other side, rich fields of grain 
overtopped by feathery fronds of palms, and, inter- 
spersed among lentisks and dark green foliage the 
pink and white blossom of many fruit trees. The 
broad river estuary with its exposed mudbanks had 
a peculiar interest too. Great crocodiles like lifeless 
logs lay basking on the soft mud banks, flocks of 
wild birds — ^geese, ibises, cranes — rose with loud cries 
or stood statue-like in the ooze, and where some 
dead ass or other animal had been stranded, \Tiltures 
were busy at their loathsome meal. 

It was a new world to Hadad and indeed to all of 
them, and Menhor had to answer many questions. 
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ekeing out his scanty knowledge of their language by 
much gesticulation. They were soon a cheerful and 
even gay little party, on the best possible terms 
with each other. 

After crossing the Nile-arm they passed into a 
large canal that would lead them to the capital, and 
here they found themselves in the very midst of 
all the sights and sounds of Egyptian country life. 
They were astonished at the fabulous luxuriance of 
the fields, where wheat, barley, dhurra and lentils 
clothed the land with a deep, rich carpet of gold and 
green. They saw long-homed cattle browsing in 
the pastures, and remarked the curious zebus, less 
often used to drag the plough. All the way along 
the canal banks they heard the continual creak and 
splash of the shadoofs worked by the country people, 
naked brown figures, strong, hardy, and patient, and 
so learnt how the fertility of the land is kept up by 
irrigation all the year. Menhor pointed out to 
them at one place great beds of papyrus reeds grown 
by the King for the use of his scribes, and explained 
the strange mystery of paper-making, which the 
others could by no means comprehend. 

There was much traffic in the canal of light plea- 
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sure boats as well as heavy barges, and the lively 
Egyptians did not pass each other without a greeting 
and often some jocular remarks. A young fellow, 
who skimmed by in a light papyrus skiff with a 
young lady, recognised Menhor and hailed him gaily. 

" Aha ! ^ he cried, " who have you got there. 
Shasu prisoners? or are you carrying oft* the dark 
Syrian beauty and taking her father and gi'andfather 
into the bargain ? ^ 

The girl laughingly threw a pink lotus blossom 
into their boat, and ]\Ienhor picked it up and held it 
to his heart, begging them at the same time to stop 
and tell him the news of Tanis, but the skiff* had 
passed on and he did not hear their answer. 

One strange procession of boats struck them 
greatly, and e^ en Menhor was much excited as he 
watched its passage. It was a dead Egyptian noble- 
man being carried to be laid as a mummy in his 
ancestral tomb at Memphis. The boats were rowed 
by many strong black Nubian slaves, and that which 
contained the munnny was provided with a sort of 
canopy, and filled with attendants, hired mourners, 
whose piercing cries sounded far across the waters, 
and a priest continued reciting from a papyrus roll 
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passages from the Book of the Dead that kept away 
evil demons. Other boats were filled with slaves 
carrying all kinds of furniture, ornaments, and 
statues for the tomb, as well as flowers and offerings 
of food. The relatives and friends who followed did 
not think it necessary to wear solemn faces, and 
seemed to enjoy the voyage. 

Before sunset Menhor was able to point out the 
towel's of Tanis in the distance, but the night was 
falling before they reached the ramparts of the city. 
After a short colloquy with the guard, their boat 
was allowed to pass in, and as it glided along they 
saw on both sides noble houses, not closely packed 
together, like those in a city of Edom, but inter- 
spersed with trees and gardens. In the dusk, how- 
ever, they saw nothing distinctly, but they marked 
with a deep sense of awe the gigantic bulk of the 
huge temple built by Ramses II., with its lofty 
pylons and slender obelisks, and a shiver of dread 
passed over them as they drew near to a couple of 
colossal images, mute and awful, sitting there in the 
starlight watching to bless or to chide the puny 
children of men at their feet. 

Menhor invited his companions to his father's 
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house, where his own wife and family also lived. He 
assured them of a welcome both on his own account 
and as being recommended by Abuna. Diverging 
down a smaller canal they drew up at a garden gate, 
the huge wooden lock of which was opened at Men- 
hor'^s signal. Passing through the garden they were 
admitted by a slave into a lofty hall, and thence by 
a narrow passage they reached a roomy courtyard, 
in the centre of which a lofty date palm soared up 
with feathery branches and great clusters of blossom 
swaying in the wind. Below it were set flowers and 
shrubs in vases. 

The court was full of life and bustle, merry chil- 
dren running about, servants busy with cooking and 
other house work, or chatting over the events of the 
dav. 

The arrival of strangers was a surprise, but Men- 
lior''s always welcome presence filled the household 
with delight. 

" I bring you guests,'' he cried to his mother and 
his wife who ran to meet him. " Here is a King and 
his suite, you must receive them royally, and let us 
have a supper fit for so august a visitor.'*' 

" A King,'' cried the ladies, looking at Lotan. 
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" Where have you found him. Is he a prisoner or a 
hostage ? *''' 

" No, no,*" cried Menhor, " here is the little bar- 
barian King. Does he not look right royal ? But 
where is my father? I must explain to him who 
they are.*" 

A dignified but corpulent old gentleman speedily 
appeared, and after formally saluting the guests, led 
them into a richly furnished reception-room, lighted 
dimly by a quaint metal lamp set on a bracket. 
Here they were served with small cups of wine, and 
also one of the children, a little boy, presently 
brought to each guest a small nosegay, an attention 
usually paid to visitors, but rather out of place at 
that late hour. The boy was sent to bed, and 
Basemath along with Hadad went off with him to 
the women*'s apartments. 

Menhor^s father had long served in the army, and 
had been in Canaan and Syria, so that he was fully 
able to understand the story of the fugitives, and he 
was also able to converse in a dialect of Semitic, 
which they understood. So interested indeed was 
he, that the supper, a rich and plentiful one, was 
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felt by him at least, as an unwelcome interruption 
to a conversation prolonged far into the night. 

They had ascended to the upper storey of the 
house, where there was a sort of open gallery, very 
cool and pleasant to be in, and where, over the trees 
of the garden they had a view of the towers and 
houses of the city, and of the broad tranquil river. 
The sense of rest and calm was like balm to the 
wearied travellers, at the end of their wanderings 
for a time. They were made to feel perfectly at 
home, and after their long talk, when their host at 
last left them, he provided some warm coverings, and 
they lay down in the cool open room very thankful 
at having found such kindness in the strange land to 
which a hard destiny had driven them. 

Beautiful indeed was the night, beautiful the clear 
sky with its wondrously lucent stai's and planets, 
faithful sentinels, as the Egyptians believed, watch- 
ing with never failing vigilance over the beloved land 
in the absence of the sun, and guarding the sleepers 
from evil demons and bad dreams. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THK FACK OF PHAllOAH. 



The Egypt which gave so hospitable a welcome 
to Hadad and his friends was very different from 
the ancient Egypt of the Pyramid buildei-s, verj- 
different too from the imperial Egypt of the New 
Kingdom with its distant conquests. 

The period of the ancient kings lay far, far in the 
past shrouded in legendary mists, only their vast 
tombs continued solidly to attest to all coming 
generations their almost superhuman exaltation 
above their subjects. Far too in the past lay the 
period of the Usertasens and Amenemhats, those 
complacent monarchs so content with their own 
beneficent works, their canals, their reservoire and 
the widespread agricultural prosperity of their land, 
so lavishly pious in gifts of stately temples to the 
gods. 

Almost forgotten likewise was the strange inter- 
niption to the even flow of Egyptian history caused 
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by the invasion of the Shepherd Kings and their 
long occupation of the land, almost forgotten but 
not entirely, for in Tanis where they had reigned, 
many of their monuments still stood, though with 
inscriptions defaced and altered : and in the marshes 
and stagnant lagoons of the Delta some descendants 
of that hardy alien race still held their own, living 
by fishing and hunting, keeping themselves apart 
from their neighbours and proudly resisting in the 
security of their impenetrable mazes of reeds and 
water, the soldiers and especially the taxgatherers 
of the Pharoah. 

On the other hand, though so nmch of the past 
had faded out of the popular memory, a vivid 
remembrance was still cherished of the glorious 
epoch of the New Kingdom when the rulers of 
Egypt raised it to the. height of a world empire, 
and their dominion, like the Nile, overflowed its 
channel and spread over all adjacent lands, to 
Canaan, to beyond Lebanon, to Assyria, to Libya, 
to Ethiopia and the far south. 

Fresher still in recollection than that splendid 
epoch was the succeeding and similarly glorious 
period of the Ramesides. In this period, one or 
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other of the towns of Lower Egypt, Tanis, Mendes, 
Bubastis, Sais, had in turn been the residence of the 
Pharoah, and the headquarters of the army con- 
veniently placed there for repelling on the one hand, 
Libyan incursions, and on the other, for nearness to 
Syria, where trouble was perpetually brewing. 
Tanis especially, shared in the glory of Ramses II., 
whose power and grandeur was kept ever before the 
eyes of the citizens by the magnificence of the monu- 
ments he had erected. 

Darker times had, however, intervened since then. 
Within the empire itself serious danger had arisen 
threatening its integrity. The priestly class, growing 
ever more and more powerful and arrogant, armed 
with immense prestige in an age of boundless super- 
stition, armed also with the resource of vast hoards 
of treasure, came into competition with the 
sovereignty itself. This dangerous rivalry ended in 
the priests setting up a royal line and assuming the 
crown, but only that of Upper Egypt. 

In Lower Egypt, the later kings of the Rameside 
dynasty continued to rule, but naturally their hold 
on the foreign possessions acquired by their prede- 
cessors grew feeble and was eventually all but lost. 
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It was at this period that a dynasty of kings arose 
in Tanis, the twenty-first on the long roll of Egyptian 
history, destined for a short while to bring back some- 
thing like the fame and glory of their great precursors 
in the older dynasties. The first sign of the energy 
and capacity of the new line of kings was, that the 
priestly Theban kingdom was obliged to give way be- 
fore them, and content itself with a merely nominal 
sovereignty, and later, it was forced to abandon 
Thebes and retreat to the wilds of Ethiopia. 

Thus Tanis became for all Egypt the seat of supreme 
empire, and naturally, a large share of the vast riches 
that, from time immemorial, had poured into Egypt, 
was attracted thither, and the town extended itself 
greatly. 

It shared largely also in the commerce, which, 
as has been remarked, was characteristic of the 
epoch. Situated on a broad, navigable river-arm, 
it offered a secure and convenient harbour to adven- 
turous merchants, and even its distance from the sea 
was in those days counted an advantage, as ships 
could lie safely without fear of the pimtes who 
infested the open sea, and safe also from dangerous 
storms. For merchants, too, Tanis offered a con- 
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venient centre of trade, being easily accessible from 
all parts of Egypt, and its own population con- 
stantly demanded the import of foreign goods to 
supply their luxuriously furnished houses and tables. 

It was, in fact, by commerce and not by conquest that 
this Tanite dynasty supported its magnificent works. 
Distant foreign campaigns, if they were attempted, 
did not succeed, and over foreign lands, formerly 
subject to Egypt, only a shadowy sort of suzerainty 
remained. In truth, the Egyptian army had lost 
the adventurous military spirit of former days. It 
was no longer composed of native Egyptians only, 
but contained a large proportion of foreigners, bar- 
barians recruited from various tribes and nations. 

It was an epoch when numbers of strangers had 
begun to penetrate into, not the army only, but all 
departments of the State. They came from the 
Mgeaxi coasts, from Philistia, from Canaan and the 
countries round it, but most of all from Libya. For 
Libya was only separated from Egypt by a strip of 
desert, and the natives, pressed out by the misery 
and poverty of their own land, eagerly sought service 
imder Egyptian lords, and rejoiced in the change to 
a life of plenty and comparative ease. Likewise, 
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they, more easily than other strangers, adopted the 
religion and customs of Egj^t, and intermarried 
freely with the people. In this way, their influence 
in the country, and especially in the army, steadily 
increased, and they were being constantly reinforced 
by fresh bands, the surplus population of their own 
uncultivated land. 

The Semitic race was also a notable ingredi- 
ent in the population, especially of the eastern 
part of the Delta, the Land of Goshen. There, 
hardly a village could be found in which many 
Hebrews, Edomites, Phoenicians, and other Semites, 
had not settled down, engaged usually in some indus- 
try, or in general commerce. Tanis itself contained a 
large proportion of such foreigners who mostly kept 
apart from the Egyptians in quarters of their own. 

Thus the Egypt of the twenty-first dynasty with 
its army full of barbarians, its regular commercial re- 
lations with the towns around the Mediterranean, and 
its mixed population, was essentially modern, as com- 
pared to the Egypt of ancient times. Nevertheless, 
owing to the persistence of social customs and espe- 
cially of religious rites, and owing also doubtless to 
the power always retained by the priesthood, this 
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new Eg3^t still continued to be, as regards religion 
and usages, almost precisely the same as the Old 
Egypt when the light of history first reveals it. 

When Hadad arrived in the country the ruling 
Pharoah was a man already well up in years. He 
was the last but two of his dynasty and one of the 
most capable monarchs of his line. Descended from 
ancestors who had distinguished themselves and held 
high positions in the wars of Ramses, he had in- 
herited both their physical and moral qualities. He 
had not been able to extend the empire, but he 
made his power felt in every province of both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and especially in the 
army, which he had remodelled and brought into an 
excellent state of discipline. He did not share in 
any great degree the passion for gigantic construc- 
tions, which was almost a mania with many of the 
kings, but preferred to spend the gold and the 
labour of his subjects on public works for the de- 
fence of the country, especially on fortifications. 

From this potentate the fugitives now sought to 
obtain an audience. The chamberlain to whom 
they presented Abuna^s letter informed them that 
they might expect to be presented to the king a few 
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days hence, when the envoys from Ethiopia were to 
arrive and Pharoah would give a public audience. 

During the interval they all remained in the 
house of Menhor'*s father. The grandchildren of 
the family quickly became Hadad'^s friends and play- 
mates, especially at their favourite game of ball ; 
though it greatly astonished both him and them to 
find their language mutually unintelligible. No 
prejudice was felt by any of the family against 
foreigners, on the contrary, they all eagerly wel- 
comed the opportunity of picking up a few Semitic 
words and phrases, for it was then the fashion to in- 
terlard conversation with Semitic, just as English is 
sometimes interlarded with French expressions. 

With much wonder and amazement Lotan and 
Omar wandered through the town, stopping to gaze 
especially at the immense temple constructions and 
colossal figures so different from anything they had 
ever seen. What did they signify, those avenues of 
sphinxes with their fixed and awful look, those huge 
colossi, some old and worn with time, othere freshly 
cut, as it would seem, from the living rock ; and the 
temple itself, with its soaring pylons and obelisks 
flashing in the sun, and the strange mysterious writ- 
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ing and pictures on the walls ? What strange divine 
secrets were hidden beneath all these they could not 
guess, and it oppressed their spirits to look upon 
them. They loved better to pace up and down on 
the quays where, in the bustling crowd, they some- 
times heard a word in their own tongue, and the 
great ships with their masts and ropes and sails re- 
minded them of their own Elath. 

When at last the day of audience came, their 
friends had arranged everything that was necessary. 
Fresh raiment, made after the fashion of their own 
country, but of finer texture, had been provided for 
all. Their abundant locks and beards had been 
combed, anointed, and perfumed, and now Lotaii 
and Omar, with Hadad between them, stood on the 
gai'den steps ready to go by boat to the palace. 

Omar's tall, muscular figure and stately bearing was 
well shown in his white robe lightly girt about him, 
while the sword at his belt proclaimed the soldier. 
Lotan, in dark robes, showed by his gold chain and 
the seal at his girdle that he belonged to a more 
peaceful profession. He was deeply anxious, and 
could not suppress his fears about the result of the 
interview, and his countenance bore visible traces of 
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a sleepless night. He knew too well by experience, 
how little it was reasonable to expect from a great 
king to whom they could not oflTer even the humblest 

gift. 

Hadad, on the contraiy, was full of pleased excite- 
ment, and was eager to be off. The ladies of the 
house had taken special pains with his dress, and to 
his new tunic, gaily striped in blue, white, and .red, 
they had added a gold embroidered skull-cap and 
little armlets of gold. He wore, of course, his 
famous amulet, but not content with this, the ladies 
placed, less conspicuously about his person, several 
other favourite amulets of theirs, each of which had, 
through priestly blessing and inherent virtue, the 
power of gaining for the wearer the favour of all 
who looked upon him, or else the power of averting 
evil. Though indeed the ladies, as they gazed 
admiringly on the little prince, now thoroughly 
recovered from the fatigues of his desert journey, 
thought that his own charms ought to win him 
favour, so bright were his eyes, so strong and hardy 
his well-knit limbs, so ruddy his lips, so charming his 
smile. 

" Yes, yes ! ^ exclaimed Menhor's young wife. 
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" Pharoah is certain to grant Hadad all we can wish 
for. Stem as he is, he loves children, and Hadad is 
almost the same age as Pinezem, the son of his 
favoiuite queen, and declared heir to the throne.'^ 

" Farewell, farewell ! ^ they all cried as the boat 
glided alongside, and they stepped in, "may the 
gods send you good luck to-day."" 

The boat — a handsome one, brightly adorned at 
bow and stem with carved and painted lotus flowers 
— ^was rowed by two slaves of the bouse, with next to 
no clothing, but decked out with gold bracelets and 
rings. The distance was not great, and they were 
soon in front of the palace, steering through a gay 
throng of boats and barges fiiU of laughing, talking 
people. 

Most prominent in the crowd, were the rude-looking 
boats of the Ethiopian envoys, from which their dark- 
skinned owners were at the moment landing. They 
were loaded with jewellery — earrings, necklaces, and 
bracelets on arms and ankles — and stepped up the 
stairs to the palace with much dignity; but their 
attendants, who followed, excited in a far higher 
degree the admiration of the crowd, for each one 
bore on his shoulder or carried in his hand some 
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costly gift for the great king. These gifts were 
splendid caskets and other tirticles of ivory inlaid with 
gold, packets of gold dust, of kohl, of incense, and 
other rarities, and following these, came a line of 
male and female slaves, happy and laughing, quite 
unconscious of the degradation of their lot. 

As they disappeared within the portal, the Edo- 
mites had time to look at the palace itself, the 
principal front of which was along the river. It 
presented a gay, bright, even dazzling appearance, 
for the Egyptians of that day were essentially lovers 
of the light in all things, and liked to have their 
dwellings gaily and cheerfully decorated. They did 
not however, build their houses in the same durable 
style as their tombs and temples. These were con- 
structed, so far as mortals could accomplish it, for 
all eternity, but for their own houses intended for 
habitation during the short, fleeting yeai-s of mortal 
existence, they were content with less durable 
material. 

The palace, built of sim-dried brick, covered 
externally with plaster, only differed from other 
houses in its size and extent, and in the elaborate 
character of its mural decoration. 
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At the river stairs, pennons waved from high flag- 
staffs, and on either side stood two gigantic figures 
of the Nile god, sculptured with consummate art, the 
pedestals being richly adorned in low relief with a 
variety of fishes. The palace front was painted with 
a series of scenes commemorating the king''s acces- 
sion, and depicting a great pilgrimage to Mendes, 
the seat of the gods chiefly favoured by the reigning 
dynasty. Of the whole front, hardly a foot was left 
unadorned ; stiff*, yet delicately executed, borders of 
lotus flowers and other devices were led in long lines, 
which gave a kind of unity to the whole. The 
effect was brilliant indeed against the background 
afforded by the palace-garden, full of lentisks, fig- 
ti'ees, palms, and some thickly-planted underwood. 
In other circumstances the impression might have 
been harsh and glaring, but in the full bright 
sunshine the crudeness of the colouring was not 
apparent, and besides, the upper part of the palace 
was varied by a sort of open gallery, the parapet of 
which was surmoimted by exquisite flowers and 
shrubs planted in large vases. 

In front of the entrance a guard of soldiers was 
stationed, whose dress, and the feathers on their 
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heads, proclaimed them Libyans, but their oflBcers 
were Egyptians. They formed part of the royal 
bodyguard, and their captain now demanded firom 
Lotan his credentials, which being found satisfactory, 
they were passed on to a chamberlain, who ushered 
them into a magnificently adorned hall. 

Here, they found themselves in the midst of a 
gorgeous crowd — soldiers, priests, officials, and noble- 
men. The prevailing dress was white, but as it was 
the fashion of the time, even for men, to wear much 
jewellery, the general aspect of the assemblage with 
every one wearing rings, seals, bracelets, and chains of 
gold, was one of extreme luxury and richness. Many 
foreignei's present helped to give a further variety 
both of dress and feature, Syrians and Phoenicians 
being especially noticeable in their vari-coloured 
spotted garments. The Edomites, whose dress was 
familiar in Eg3rpt, did not attract attention, indeed, 
the whole interest of the crowd was centred on the 
Ethiopians and their gifts, which many were busy 
appraising. Thus Lotan, Omar, and the boy had 
time to look about them. At first, bewildered by 
the strangeness of the scene, they did not observe 
more than the general magnificence around them. 
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the more so, as the hall was darkened for the sake of 
coohiess ; but as their eyes became accustomed to the 
light, they perceived how rich and exquisite were 
the paintings on the walls, how costly the furniture, 
and what a triumph of the weaver'*s skill and the 
embroiderer^s art was the light curtain that closed 
the upper end of the hall. 

This ciu*tain was now di*awn aside, and at the far 
end of a smaller but even more splendid hall they 
saw the Pharoah seated on his throne robed in all 
the wonderful insignia which for untold centuries 
had been worn by the rulers of the land; the strange 
double crown, in shape like a tiara surrounding a 
high peaked cap, the sceptre, the mystic emblems 
common to kings and gods alike, the sparkling 
jewels, the fine linen, yet these accessories were less 
remarkable than the grave noble aspect of the King 
himself. Beside him sat his favourite queen, the 
mother of the crown prince. She was a young and 
beautiful woman, and her stately figure carried off 
the somewhat heavy, stiff style of her wig and dress. 
A delicately worked crown of gold ornamented with 
exquisitely set gems and gold stars, and a bracelet 
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of fine gold filagree in the shape of a vulture were 
the most striking of her many ornaments and jewels. 

The Ethiopians were the first admitted to an 
audience. Thev came with the most humble 
obeisances and laid down their treasures at the foot 
of the throne, but these did not move the King to 
more than a haughty gesture of acceptance, nor were 
his words to the envoys encouraging, suggesting as 
they did, that only what was due had been offered. 
After many others had been presented who had gifts 
to give or petitions to make, the time came for 
Hadad to advance. 

rx)tan led him forward and, after deep obeisances, 
made his appeal, couched in oriental exuberance of 
phrase. 

Pharaoh, who had already heard their stoiy and 
had made it a subject of consultation with his coun- 
sellors, now examined them with visible interest. 
His strong face, heavily lined, spoke of a long and 
active life and much experience of men, but also 
there was plainly written upon it a consciousness of 
having come victoriously through the past, a calm 
self-assurance, as if no one could ever impugn his 
authority. 
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In the arrival of the young prince of Edom as a 
refiigee at his court he saw an incident that revived 
in his mind many schemes which he had abandoned 
for a time as impracticable. He had thought when 
he began his reign to rival his greatest predecessors 
by regaining the territories they had conquered, but 
which had since been lost. He had of late years 
been increasing and remodelling his army and it 
always seemed a possibility that he might even yet 
make some foreign concjuests. In Hadad, he very 
naturally saw an instrument he might use for his 
own ends, and that he was so young made him all 
the more suitable. It had always been the policy of 
the Pharoahs to endeavour to Egypticise the sons of 
their foreign vassals and send them back to govern 
their own countries, with, it was hoped, love and 
loyalty to Egypt in their hearts. This policy, which 
in reality seldom or never proved successful, was be- 
lieved in by the present Pharaoh. When, therefore, 
he had to decide as to the reception of Hadad, he 
resolved to take the boy under his protection. 

Addi'essing Lotan in the Semitic language, the 
king accordingly said — 

" I make you welcome to my land. Egypt is 
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your home henceforward. My protection is assured 
to you and to your comrades and to the young 
prince. With my assistance he shall by and bye be 
restored to his country as king, but, meanwhile, I 
have ordained all that is necessar}' to be provided 
for your maintenance.*" 

Lotan bowed to the ground and expressed his 
gratitude profusely, but the king had still a word 
for the little prince whose bold, unabashed air and 
hardy beauty pleased him. 

" Wouldest thou, little one, like to abide with 
me in my palace ? "" 

" Yes, willingly,'^ answered the child. 

" And when thou art grown big and strong 
wouldst thou like to be one of my soldiers ? ^ 

" I want to be a soldier, and I shall serve you 
gladly ,^^ cried Hadad, his face radiant with joy. 

Pharoah smiled kindly and dismissed them, bid- 
ding his chamberlain see to their establishment in 
Tanis. 

On their return from the palace, the whole party 
were naturally in the highest spirits. They had 
never hoped for so much favour as Pharoah had 
deigned to bestow, they were anxious only to have 
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bare leave to stay in the country, but now much 
more was granted and the fiiture even began to look 
hopeful. The ladies eagerly ran forward to meet 
them and took possession of Hadad, who was only 
too ready to tell them all that he had seen. 
** Pharoah,'^ he cried, " is to make me one of his sol- 
diers, I shall have a chariot and a bow like my 
father^'s, yes, and a spear and shield, and I shall 
fight for Pharoah and kill the Hebrews. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A MILITAEY CAREER. 



Tex years had elapsed, during which Hadad and his 
friends lived on quietly in Egypt. 

Omar had obtained a post in Pharoah^s army, and 
was usually stationed at a distance from Tanis, so 
that Hadad was left entirely to the care of Lotan 
and Basemath. 

Nominally living in the Royal Palace, they 
really inhabited a small house in the neighbourhood, 
so that they naturally kept up as much as possible 
the customs and mode of living they had been accus- 
tomed to in their own country. Indeed, both Lotan 
and Basemath considered the Egyptian style of 
living as both too luxurious and wasteful. Their 
own house was conducted with the utmost simplicity 
and frugality. Thus the boy early learned to ob- 
serve, that many external luxiu'ies which people prize 
could be done without. 

Lotan, himself a well educated man, was fully 
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awake to the value of mental cultivation, and took 
care that Hadad should have the benefit of such 
instruction as was within his reach. He went daily 
with other boys of the palace to be taught reading 
and writing by the priests, and soon proved himself 
an apt scholar. He was quickly at home with the 
Egyptian language, and could soon read, not only 
the pictm-e writing to be seen on all public buildings 
and monuments, but he also learned to write the 
current hand. There were many books or rather 
papyrus rolls laid up on the shelves of the priest's 
roo^i, and he allowed the boys to read freely such 
narratives as the tale of the two brothers Anup and 
Batu ; the story of Saneha ; the amusing travels of 
a Mohar in the land of Canaan ; and long records of 
the wars of the great Ramses. 

At home, Hadad had lessons of a different nature. 
He was taught daily and hourly to think with affec- 
tion and longing of his native country, the mention 
of which invariably recalled to his mind that Icist 
look of Petra from the summit of the cliffs, on the 
day of their flight. Thus, imperceptibly, there be- 
came fixed in his imagination the picture of a future 
in which he was to play a great part, leading an 
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army across the desert into Edom, driving out the 
Hebrews and delivering his people from a hateful 
yoke. The Land of Edom became, in his thoughts, a 
veritable land of romance, so that its mountains and 
valleys and sparkling rills, so often described to him, 
grew more dear than the over-luxuriant plains of 
Lower Egypt. 

These feelings and imaginings were greatly fos- 
tered by visits from people of their own nation 
settled in Tanis who, of course, soon found them 
out, attracted by the wish to see the youth who 
might one day be King of Edom. Their talk ran 
oftenest on their own country, which they loved with 
the passionate love of an exiled people, weary of the 
plains and longing for their mountains. 

One family in particular, that of Shammah, a 
scribe, was on the most familiar terms with them. 
This man had come to Egypt about fifteen years 
before in the suite of an ambassador sent from his 
own country. Having been left behind to settle 
some business he was found so useful at the Egyptian 
court that he was offered, and accepted service there 
as an interpreter. He was clever, and also eager to 
make money, so that he lost no opportunity of in- 
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gratiating himself, and in course of time rose to the 
position of a sort of under-secretary to one of the 
great Lords of the palace, whose business it was to 
conduct negotiations that were being frequently 
carried on with the tribes on the outskirts of Egypt. 
Shammah and his wife had three sons and two 
married daughters who were all in Edom at the time 
of the massacre. They had never been heard of 
since, and no doubt the men had been slain, and the 
young women, if still surviving, would be reduced to 
the miserable condition of slaves. Hence, he and 
his wife, even in a greater degree than Lotan, were 
athirst for vengeance on the Israelites, and were 
always eagerly looking for some turn of events that 
might lead to the expulsion of their hated enemies. 

Shammah's wife, a sad and worn old woman, 
suffering often from fever, was Basemath's closest 
friend, and the two never wearied talking of the old 
country and of all that had happened there. 

It was the same with Lotan and Shammah, but in 
their conversation the future was the topic most 
dwelt on. Shammah, owing to his position, had 
access to the most recent information that reached 
Egypt from abroad, but as yet not a ray of hope 
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pierced the gloom of the situation. Every message 
from Edom confirmed the conviction that David was 
firmly established on the throne of Israel, and that, 
so long as he lived, there was not the slightest hope 
of setting their country free. 

Thus, any immediate prospect of return was cut 
off, and it became apparent to Lotan that Hadad, 
now growing to manhood, must seek a career for 
himself in Egypt. The most suitable would be a 
military one, as it would be the best preparation for 
the place the lad might one day be expected to take 
at the head of his own country. His inclination also 
lay in that direction. 

Shammah, on being cousulted, offered to bring his 
principal patron, Uta-har-sun, to Lotan'*s house some 
evening, and Basemath was instructed to have at 
hand a jar of the old gentleman's favourite wine. 

Accordingly, one evening soon after, Shammah 
arrived ushering in his patron, who was received 
with every mark of respect by Lotan and Hadad. 
After a draught of wine, the conversation was led to 
Hadad's career. 

Uta-har-sun with his splendid ornaments and great 
gold seal, his fine white raiment and formidable wig. 
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was very conscious of his own condescension in pay- 
ing this visit, and in truth was only persuaded to 
make it by the consideration that Hadad was a King 
or might be one, though of a barbarian country. 
The great man was by disposition extremely indolent 
and easy going, and his coipulence sufficiently 
attested his devotion to the pleasures of the table ; 
nevertheless he was a man of great capacity and 
keenness of intellect, and when he was forced to 
apply himself to any perplexing business, no one 
could, more easily than he, find the best way of 
settling it. His presence, in spite of the marks of 
self-indulgence so visible in his face and pei'son, 
always impressed strangers with a sense of authority 
and power, and it was with an unusual air of humility 
that Lotan explained to him briefly the position of 
his ward, and asked for advice. 

Uta-har-sun had been meanwhile looking at the 
boy with an air of little interest, yet he had already 
noted Hadad's lively intelligent look, and the pro- 
mise of fine development in his broadening shoulders 
and strong slender limbs. Turning towards him, 
the old gentleman said — 
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" Ah ! you want a career in Egypt — ^you think of 
the army.'' 

" Yes, my Lord,*" answered Hadad, " if the King's 
majesty will deign to grant me the great favour of 
being allowed to serve with his soldiers.**' 

Uta-har-sun laughed rather mockingly. "Great 
favour,'' he said, '* that only shows how little you 
know of Pharoah's army. You will not have tried it 
long before you will be wishing you had chosen any 
career but that." 

" But," put in Hadad, '' I have always wished to 
be a soldier — I think it is the most splendid life 
anybody can have." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed the Secretary, as if he were 
enjoying a great joke, " That is good indeed ; you 
could not show your ignorance better, young fellow, 
than by saying that. Let me just open your eyes 
a little as to what this splendid military life is. No 
doubt you are thinking how fine it will be for you to 
be galloping along the smooth roads in a chariot 
with a pair of fine spirited horses, for I suppose like 
all young noblemen you will not deign to think of 
any regiment but a chariot one — ^yes ! that is how 
you picture yourself dashing along with glittering 
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harness and brightly polished arms, your friends and 
the women watching you with admiration as you go 
by. Ah ! but that is not real soldiering. Wait till 
you are sent out to the frontier or away south to 
Ethiopia. I think I see you there, bumping over 
rocks and stones trying to keep your balance with 
your foot on the pole and a hand clutching the 
chariot but all in vain. The horses shy aside, you 
are thrown to the ground and dragged along by the 
reins which you forget to slip from your waist, you 
are bruised on the rocks and torn by thorns. Your 
comrades have to pick you up and carry you to camp 
and there you lie fevered and miserable, and not a 
drop of water to be got except what is putrid and 
dirty. Ah ! you know nothing of the wretchedness 
to be endured in that fine profession, the army.''*' 

To all this Hadad listened impatiently, and now 
with a slightly contemptuous accent he said, "I 
should much prefer the hard fare and discipline of 
the army and even such sufferings as you describe, to 
to any other life, and besides, my Lord, I shall have 
my country to fight for some day, and I had better 
learn how to fight.**' 

" Ah well,'' he answered, " you are very young yet 
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and hardships and discomforts mean nothing to you; 
you do not know what they are. Believe me, you 
will do far better to aim at a place at court, say, as 
under-secretaiy, or as an usher. You are a prince, 
and good-looking, and with a little adroitness, which 
you will soon acquire, you may go far and rise to an 
excellent position, and then, about the court, you will 
always enjoy every kind of luxmy, good dinners, 
plenty of amusement, and work that is by no means 
liard." 

" Pardon me, my Lord,'' Lotan now said, "but we 
Edomites are not afraid of hardship, we fear rather 
to be spoilt by the luxuiy of this rich Egyptian 
land. I should rather see the lad take his share of 
severe toil and exhausting marches than have him 
sink unto the easy life that may be good for others 
but would quite unfit him for his future.*" 

" Still,'' said the Secretary, helping himself to 
another liberal draught of old wine, ^' it would be a 
pity to send so fine a youth into the army when he 
is not obliged to submit to its rough drill and the 
hard life of the barracks; and then just think of the 
risks if he is sent, as he would no doubt be some 
day, on active service." 
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Hadad was again about to protest but Uta-har- 
sun lifted a monitory hand and went on. 

" Listen, I must tell you quite frankly what it is 
you are so keen to rush into. The regiment marches 
gaily out of Tanis through crowds of admiring 
people, but look at the soldiers when months after 
they are far up the country or out in the desert of 
the wild Shasu. Each one has, like an ass, to bear 
on his galled neck the burden of his victuals and his 
leathern water bottle. The heat is frightful and 
there is not a drop of water left to quench his thirst 
and he is almost sinking with fatigue. Then the 
enemy rushes upon him and he trembles like a 
snared bird. His superior officer beats him with a 
thong and forces him to fight — ^perhaps he gets a 
wound from an arrow, or a gaping spear thrust in 
his shoulder, then he has to lie sick and half dead, 
and if he revives he has to be sent home; but he 
comes back looking like a piece of worm-eaten 
wood, lean and cadaverous, and he brings nothing 
with him, no spoil, and even his own clothes and 
ornaments have been stolen from him. ; or more 
likely the vultures pick his bones clean somewhere 
out in the desert. Oh trust me, my little friend, the 
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anny is not a desirable place at all. Much better 
leave it to those Libyans. Why, a fine youth like 
you, good-looking, and if I mistake not, clever also, 
does not need to throw away life in that way. Far 
better get into the service of the Royal Household, 
and with prudence you are sure of promotion. 
Lotan takes life too seriously, too austerely. We 
must live to enjoy ourselves.*" 

Hadad listened to all this with a slight raising of 
the eyebrows. He was picturing to himself the 
stout old gentleman before him, driving a chariot 
over a rough road or climbing the rocks with his 
haversack and water bottle round his neck, but he 
answered civilly. 

"You are no doubt right from your point of view, 
but, my Lord, pardon me for saying it. Young as I 
am, I am not afmid of death or of wounds. I come 
of a warlike race. My father, my grandfather, all 
the men of my house have been soldiers, and have 
most of them died on the field of battle. I wish to 
be like them. You do not know, my Lord, how the 
very recital of the perils you speak of stirs my blood 
and make me long for a soldier^s life. I am willing 
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to endure everything, only do not ask me to enter 
on any career but a soldier's."" 

Lotan, too, repeated that he could not but think 
the army would be best seeing how the lad's mind 
was set on it ; still, if Uta-har-sun would not help 
them in that direction they might think of some- 
thing else. 

Shammah, who had remained silent, did not share 
the disappointment visibly expressed on the coun- 
tenances of both Lotan and Hadad. He knew his 
patron better and detected in his tone of voice, and 
by an occasional twinkle of the eye, that the old 
gentleman was indulging in an elaborate joke, though 
with a serious purpose. He was not surprised there- 
fore when Uta-har-sun suddenly burst out with a 
loud genial fit of laughter. 

" Aha ! "^ he cried, " I see you certainly are in ear- 
nest, and so am I, though not in the advice I have 
given you. You know the way so many young 
Egyptian noblemen talk of the army now-a-days, 
despising it as if all the glory of Egypt had not 
been won by it; they think of nothing but ease 
and luxury. They allow the ranks, and even the 
officers' places, to be filled with foreigners. Ah, how 
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I wish our young fellows had a spirit like this youth ! 
Certainly, my fine fellow, you must go into the 
anny, and, if possible, into Pharoah's chariot regi- 
ment. No doubt you are a foreigner, but I see well 
that you are very different from those greedy uncul- 
tured Libyans that are now swarming into our coun- 
try. I hate the sight of them, and they are never 
out of sight. It seems we cannot do without them 
to fight for us. Well, at all events, an Edomite is 
more tolerable, and besides, you are a guest of 
Pharoah, and the king will surely wish your advance- 
ment, so I shall help you as you desire, as far as lies 
in my power.*" 

Hadad, with sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks, 
thanked the great man most cordially, as did Lotan, 
and then their visitors took leave. 

Six weeks after, a summons came to Lotan and 
Hadad to attend Uta-har-sun at his house. They 
went of course, and were ushered into a small room, 
where he was accustomed to transact such business 
as he was obliged^o do. The room was a luxuri- 
ously furnished one. Only a few papyrus rolls, 
writing-tablets, and, suspended from the wall, some 
metal plates with curious incised characters, indi- 
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cated the calling of the master. He was sitting, in 
an easy undress, on a low seat. A boy, standing 
behind him, was kept busy fanning him and driving 
off the flies. On the table stood the remnant of a 
large melon, the rich scent of which filled the room. 

" You are most welcome,^ he cried, as his visitors 
entered; "I have good news for you. There will 
be no difficulty now in getting Hadad into the 
chariotry. I have spoken to Lord Abuna, who has 
just returned from the Eastern nomes, and, to my 
surprise, I found the lad is an old acquaintance of 
his, so he met my wishes at once, and it is to him 
you owe everything. He can do as he likes with all 
military affairs.**** 

Hadad expressed his thanks warmly, but Uta-har- 
sun, laughing pleasantly, said, " Come back and do 
that a month hence. Your commanding officer at 
the barracks is the most strict disciplinarian we have. 
He believes thoroughly in the stick and the strap of 
hippopotamos hide, so you will be famously broken 
in ! Ah ! and there is another thing I have to say. 
The Pharoah himself has been consulted in this 
matter, and he not only approves but has instructed 
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me to supply a liberal outfit for Hadad, and to 
defray all expenses.'' 

" That is too great a favour,'' said Lotan ; " we 
counted upon having enough, our jewels " 

" Oh ! " replied the secretary, " Pharaoh gives his 
favours like the sun, richly and freely ; his servants 
have only to accept them thankfully." 

" I pray you then," said Lotan, " offer to His 
Majesty our humble and heartfelt thanks for his 
condescension and great grace." 

" Certainly I shall do so," was the answer ; " but 
of course you undei-stand that Pharoah has a special 
interest in the young man as a factor in politics. 
He has watched the rise of the Israelite kingdom 
with strong disfavour, and he thinks that Edom 
might be used as a starting-point for a war against 
David, who is now making our traffic with Syria and 
Phoenicia difficult and perilous. Thus you need not 
hesitate to accept all Pharoah offers, for it will be 
given also in the interest of Egypt. And now," he 
added, turning to Hadad, " you can begin your 
beatings and drilling at once. The officer in com- 
mand expects you at dawn to-morrow. You know 
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the chariotry headquarters, in the eastern quarter 
beyond the great temple ? ^ 

" Oh, yes,^ said Lotan, smiling ; '* no one knows 
better than he. Almost since he came to Egypt, 
that is where he runs off every day to see the 
horses and watch the soldiers at exercise.*" 

" Ah, then, I was not mistaken, he was born to be 
a soldier. Go then, my lad,'' he added, addressing 
Hadad in an earnest tone, " and remember that 
though you are a foreigner, and have other plans for 
the future, yet, now that you are in the service of 
Pharoah, your duty is to be loyal and true to 
him and to Egypt.'' 

Hadad bowed low, and thanked him, and as he 
and Lotan left the room, the old man called after 
him, " Some day soon I shall be at the barracks. I 
shall see you beaten as they beat the papyrus stalks ! 
Ha ! ha ! But when it is all over, do not forget 
your old friend. Good luck to you, and farewell ! " 

Next morning accordingly, Hadad entered on his 
military career. He was led first to the command- 
ant, who, without deigning to enter into conversation 
with him, inscribed his name on the regimental roll, 
.and haughtily bade him follow and take orders from 

H 
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the iiisti'uctor, an old soldier, who proved much 
more gariTiloiis. 

A week or two after, Hadad was supplied with a 
chariot and horses and also an archer, whose duty it 
was to keep his master'^s accoutrements in order, and 
also to stand by his side on the chariot. He was 
allowed to select this man, under approval of his 
superior officer, and liOtan had found a suitable man 
acceptable both to him and to the commandant. 
This was Shepho, an Edomite. He had seen much 
active service, having been in the Egyptian army 
since the time Hadad fled thither. His experience, 
for he was thoroughly expert in chariot-di*ill, was of 
the greatest advantage to Hadad whom also he 
served with the greatest devotion as being his own 
rightful king. 

After six months of training, in which Hadad re- 
ceived, not beatings, but frequent bumps and bruises 
caused by spills from his chariot, which he found 
much more difficult to drive than he had any idea 
of, he passed on into the corps on duty. 

The officei's, who were nearly all Egyptian and of 
the noblest families received him very coldly, but 
after a time Pinezem, the crown prince, who served 
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in this regiment as a sort of honorary captain, began 
to find in Hadad an agreeable companion. He had 
heard his father talk of the Edomite, and knew the 
importance Pharoah attached to him as a pawn that 
might one day be useful f«r a move in the political 
game. Both youths felt drawn to each other as both 
looked forward to being Kings, the one of a great 
empire, the other of a small country, so with the 
help of this august friendship Hadad soon made his 
way in the regiment, and felt at home in it. He 
was in truth regarded with envy as being a favourite 
of Pharoah's heir. 

The Egyptian prince was a young man two or 
three years older than Hadad. He was tall and 
handsome with a fine face, spoilt a little by an arro- 
gant expression, and he had already shown very 
clearly that he had both the brains and force of will 
needed for his great future. He shrank from no 
hardships and carried into all he undertook, whether 
sport or work, an indomitable energy. 

It was a time of peace, except at some stations 
on the frontier where the chariotry could not be of 
use, but the regiment was often sent to Upper 
Egypt, where in many of the nomes there was a 
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good deal of disloyalty, the people there considering 
the Tanite dynasty as a usurping one and being 
much encouraged in this by the priesthood.- 

In these expeditions southwards, Hadad beheld for 
the first time the pyramids, the great sphinx, and 
all the wonderful temples of the great cities of the 
south. He likewise leamt habits of vigilance and 
discipline very necessary in a country of suspected 
loyalty. 

After two years'* sen-ice Hadad had become an ex- 
pert and accomplished soldier, and had grown to his 
fall strength, a stalwart, vigorous young man, and 
he began now to aspire to something better than 
the subordinate position which he had necessarily to 
take on entering the army. But he was aware 
that any promotion he could hope for must come 
to him by the direct command of the King. 

He had occasionally seen Pharoah while acting as 
his escort on various occasions, but he had never 
been admitted to an audience since the time when, as 
a child, twelve years before he had been presented as 
a suppliant. Through Pinezem however, who was 
very constantly in his father's company, Hadad was 
often recalled to Pharoah's recollection. The old 
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King, who was much nearer to his end than anyone 
suspected, very willingly granted a request profferred 
by Pinezem that Hadad should be raised to an 
almost equal rank with himself in the regiment, so 
the title of Captain was bestowed upon him. 

Soon after this, Pharoah fell ill and in spite of all 
the strange medicines and magical formulas em- 
ployed for his recovery he died, and his son Pinezem 
reigned in his stead. 

The change of ruler quietly effected was destined 
to affect the fortunes of Hadad in the most favour- 
able manner, for the new King was not only person- 
ally his friend, but his intercourse with Hadad led to 
his taking a great interest in the countries of the 
East. He was well read also in the history of 
Egypt, and naturally set before himself as his model 
the great conquering Kings, such as Thothmes and 
Ramses II., who had extended the power of Egjrpt 
far over the coimtries to the East and North. 

Pinezem longed to emulate their achievements, and 
it seemed to him that he had the means to do so. 
His father had left him full coffers, and the army 
was numerically larger than it had been for many 
years before, and, more important still, the royal 
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authority was firmly established both in Upper and 
Lower Egypt. It seemed therefore to the young 
ruler that the way was clear for a great aggressive 
campaign, and one of his first objects was to sweep 
away the kingdom of David, which interrupted his 
road to the north, and was to a certain extent a 
menace to his frontier. Hadad was regarded by the 
new King, as by the late one, as a person indis- 
pensable in the working out of these schemes of 
conquest. The King of Edom might make a league 
of peoples subject to Israel and oppressed by David's 
stern rule, and so pave the way for Egyptian supre- 
macy over them all. 

Meantime, however, the ceremonies of his accession 
and a progress thi-ough the country obliged the 
young King to put aside these warlike projects for a 
time. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GODDESS BAST. 



Foil a year after the accession of the new Pharoah 
Hadad was employed in the south, where in certain 
of the nomes there had been some discontent and 
rioting owing to scarcity caused by a deficient rise of 
the river. He was now back again in Tanis and, as 
his position demanded, was in frequent attendance 
at Court. 

The King, always busy, found plenty of scope for 
his energies both in home and foreign affairs, but he 
was often impatient of the monotonous duties of the 
capital, the receptions, the formal interviews, the 
state visits to temples, and he liked nothing better 
than to go off to the country on hunting expeditions, 
taking with him a select retinue of his favourites, 
Hadad invariably being among them. 

When it was the season for wild birds, they would 
go down into the marshes and assist at the tmpping 
of geese, or amuse themselves by gliding along the 
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canals in a skiff* and using the old fashioned throw- 
stick, with which an expert could bring down three 
or four birds out of the flock whirring over his head. 
At other times they used the bow. 

The royal fancy however was, to the dismay of 
the courtiers, decidedly in favoui* of sports that in- 
volved some danger, such as hunting the hippopo- 
tamos on the river, a pastime in which the huge 
animal, wounded by harpoons, was always apt to 
turn upon his assailants and upset their boat. But 
most of all the King loved to go for several days to 
the mountains on the verge of the Nile valley and 
there pursue the lion or herds of antelopes. On 
these occasions he took as few people as possible 
with him, and it was at such times that the inti- 
macy between Hadad and his royal master became 
thoroughly confirmed, and the King had soon reason 
to be thankful for a service from his friend that few 
could have had courage to render. 

One day, in the excitement of the chase after a 
herd of gazelles, the King had outstripped his suite 
all but Hadad and Shepho. The three were climb- 
ing through a narrow dry ravine leading to a plateau 
above when suddenly, in a corner, they found them- 
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selves face to face with a lioness and her cubs. She 
had been quietly getting out of their way, but the 
cubs could not climb up the perpendicular rocks that 
barred their way, so now she turned to spring at the 
intruders. The King boldly stood his ground, and 
darted a javelin into the brute's neck in front of the 
shoulder. With a tenible roar the infuriated lioness 
sprang upon him, tearing slightly the outside of his 
arm as he sprang aside. Almost at the same instant 
Hadad had shot another javelin into her breast. 
Shepho too, had done his part, shooting a couple of 
arrows, but they only wounded the beast in the 
flank, and served to enrage her still more. 

The King would certainly have been torn in 
pieces had not Hadad dashed forward, exei-ted all 
his strength, plunging his spear into her heart. She 
fell over on her side, impotently tearing with her teeth 
at the javelins, but soon her struggles were over. 

The carcase was borne to Tanis as a splendid 
trophy of the King'*s prowess, for in all such en- 
counters the Pharoah was credited, as a matter of 
course, with the larger share of the glory, or rather 
he was looked upon as sole actor, the others being 
expected to efface themselves. 
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Hadad had gained through this incident and his 
long intimacy with the King a very secure footing at 
court, and his good qualities recommended him 
wherever he went. 

There was now little of the Edomite about him 
except the type of his face. In all respects he had 
become an Egyptian nobleman. He was a very 
welcome guest always at the royal table, and the 
daily banquet was a great feature of the court life. 

In a land so rich in all kinds of material dainties, 
fish, poultry, beef and game, fruit, vegetables, wine 
and beer, there was every inducement to be lavish in 
the ordering of the feasts. But the natural tasteful- 
ness of the people led them to associate the mere 
grossness of heavy feeding with the aesthetic charm of 
artistic objects. Exquisitely moulded vases, of glass, 
of silver and gold, an abundance of flowers, seats and 
stools of the finest workmanship, and rooms magnifi- 
cently decorated with paintings, always stifi^ and 
formal yet rich in colour, formed the accessories to 
their meals. Thus the banqueting hall of the palace 
in particular was a sight of the most brilliant kind 
when it was thronged with the King'^s attendants 
and guests, all dressed in white, varied by scarfs and 
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veils of delicate or of bright hues, and all adorned 
with splendid jewellery and ornaments of gold. 

The great number and variety of the dishes 
necessarily prolonged the banquet, and when later in 
the evening, the mummy or semblance of one was 
brought into the hall on a sledge and dragged round 
the table to remind the guests that earthly delights 
are fleeting, it is to be feared they took the admoni- 
tion to heart, not as it may have been originally in- 
tended, but rather as a hint to make the most of the 
passing moment by free indulgence, for too often the 
nights were ended in shameless debauchery. 

So far as Hadad was concerned, his early training 
formed an excellent safeguard against this license, 
not that he was more scrupulous than might have 
been expected of a man of his day, without the 
restraints which religion supplies in modem times, 
but he had an instinctive admiration for the manlier 
and more heroic virtues. A life sunk in mere sen- 
sual enjoyments and idleness was to him contemptible 
and impossible. 

At the court he came more or less into contact 
with the wives of Pharoah and other great ladies 
and their attendants, but only a rather distant inter- 
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course with them was all that etiquette permitted. 
This, however, did not prevent the young man from 
having his favourites among them, or rather from 
admiring one in particular. 

The ladies, on their part, did not neglect the 
youthful King of Edom. His good looks, and 
foreign style of face made him very attractive in 
the eyes of many, nor was he left in ignorance of 
that fact. But he himself had eyes and ears only 
for one. 

It was only at public audiences, or at public spec- 
tacles attended by the Court, that the youth had 
any opportunity of cultivating this lady's acquain- 
tance, for she was no less a person than the sister of 
Queen Tahpenes. 

The Queen was not of pure Egyptian race, though 
nominally a solar princess. She belonged to a dis- 
tinguished family in Lower Egypt, closely related to 
the royal dynasty but yet of very mixed race. An 
ancestor of theirs, Seti by name, had been a famous 
general in the days of Ramses II., others had been 
great officers of the Court, and women of their family 
had before now shared the throne of the Pharoahs. 

The King had not however, chosen her so much 
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on account of her high birth as on account of her 
beauty. Unlike the Egyptian ladies of pure race, 
whose broad cheek bones and rounded faces so often 
lacked animation and mobility, the Queen^s type of 
beauty was of the purely Semitic races — a nose lightly 
aquiline, large, tenderly sweet dark eyes somewhat 
close together, exquisitely curved lips, showing when 
she laughed two rows of perfect teeth, and a chin 
slightly long but well proportioned. She was of a 
robust build, and her close fitting dress did not con- 
ceal the rather liberal curves of her figure, nor her 
finely shaped feet and her hands always covered 
with a profusion of jewels and chains of the most 
elaborate workmanship. 

Her sister, whose awkward ceremonial name had 
been almost dropped in favour of one given her in 
childhood, and retained because of its appropriate- 
ness, was known generally as the Lady Sahu — the 
star or the sparkling one. She resembled her sister, 
but she had no pretension to extraordinary beauty. 
Hers was the charm of a bright pleasant intelligent 
expression, and she had the same sweet eyes as the 
queen, but her figure was slighter and less stately. 

Between her and the young Edomite there grew 
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up a sort of mutual attraction, and the words of 
ceremonial politeness they now and then exchanged 
began to be spoken in low and tender tones, as if 
they were whispered words of love. Nor could they 
refrain from glances long and ardent that sometimes 
met to the confusion and yet to the happiness of 
both, for neither could mistake the passion their eyes 
mutually revealed. 

But this was a dangerous pastime, and Sahu was 
of course aware that the other ladies had observ'^ed 
how much she attracted the young Edomite. If 
Pharoah became aware of it, he might think Hadad 
presuming too far, and degrade him, or punishment 
might fall upon the girl in a sentence of banishment 
from Court for not preserving the dignity expected 
in a sister of the Queen. 

One day when Hadad was pacing up and down in 
front of the palace with another officer, a servant 
came out and accosted him, saying, that His Majesty 
commanded him to his presence. 

The unusual time and manner of the summons 
made Hadad a little afraid lest some of his enemies, 
and a couii: favourite always has plenty, had brought 
some accusation against him, and that very mommg 
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« 

he was conscious of having too openly, in presence 
of the court, betrayed his admiration for Sahu. 

He found the king alone in the open gallery 
under the roof enjoying the coolness of the north 
wind. As he entered Pharaoh greeted him with a 
genial smile. 

" My Hadad," he said, " you are now a thorough 
Egyptian, and I can trust you as my most faithful 
and loyal subject. Why then should you not settle 
down entirely in Egypt, and if ever you regain your 
country you can govern it from here by deputy. It 
is my wish, a wish I have long had, to keep you 
always beside me. I therefore give you a grant of 
land and the palace on the western canal, and to 
make all complete I have arranged to give you 
another gift — ^a wife.**' 

Pharoah paused, and Hadad trembled, for in- 
stantly the image of the one woman his heart 
desired rose before him. If it were not Sahu, this 
wife selected by Pharoah would inevitably bar the 
way to his ever obtaining the woman he loved, for 
so great a lady as Sahu could never take a secondary 
place even in a king*'s house. But could it be Sahu.^ 
He dared not hope so much. 
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" Well,'' said the king, "does this not please you? 
Is it not enough ? ^ 

Hadad managed to stammer out some ceremo- 
nious phrases of thanks and of devotion to the king's 
service — 

But Pharoah, laying his hand upon Hadad's 
shoulder, went on — "Yes, I have selected a wife for 
you, who will ally you closely with myself and make 
your position more secure among my nobles. It is 
the sister of Tahpenes the Queen, I have chosen." 

Hadad's face instantly lighted up with boundless 
joy at this delightful surprise, and all his eloquence 
returned to him as he poured forth to the king his 
rapturous gi'atitude. 

" For everything I thank thee, O gieat and noble 
Pharoah, for what am I but a poor exile, a landless 
prince living on thy bounty ; yet all the thousand 
favours you have shown me since I came to Egypt 
are all as nothing compared to this greatest gift of 
all gifts, the Lady Sahu." 

The king laughed heartily, saying, " Ah, now I 
see Tahpenes was right. She has quick eyes and 
divined her sister's secret and yours. I am glad she 
pleases you. To-morrow we go to the festival of 
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the goddess at Bubastis. On the journey you will 
be able to talk as much as you like to Sahu herself 
and she will no doubt have something to say to you, 
for you know, in our festival of Bast, the ladies have 
leave to dispense with ceremony and play all sorts of 
meiTy pranks.*" 

Hadad went home exultant. He had been a 
courtier too long not to be able fully to appreciate 
the extent of his success — ^to be so favoured by 
Pharoah as to be his brother-in-law, to get land and 
a palace, and to gain all this along with the dearest 
desire of his heart. Certainly he was in luck ! 

He could not conceal his joy from Lotan, who 
took the news rather grimly, feeling that Hadad 
was slipping away altogether from his influence and 
becoming, as he often dreaded, Egyptian at heart. 
Nevertheless, when Lotan hinted at this, the young 
man, even in his boundless joy, became suddenly 
grave, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he swore 
that never, for all the riches and honours of Egypt, 
would he forget that Edom was his birthright and 
he its King. 

Basemath, on the other hand, was enchanted at 

the success of her prince. In her eyes it was 

I 
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Pharoah who was honoured by the alliance, and her 
imagination pictured herself installed as a nurse to 
the first-bom of her hero. 

On the next morning Hadad was awake and busy 
long before dawn when they were to set out from 
the palace. "This day,'' he said to himself, "I 
must look like a king.*" So he put on his best 
attire, his finest ornaments, and afler a long time 
spent on his toilet, arrived much too soon at the 
palace. 

A great procession of boats was to go to Bubastis 
in the wake of Pharoah's barge, for although at this 
period the worship of the cat-headed Bast had not 
reached the popularity and splendour it afterwards 
attained, hers was always a favourite cult owing to 
the merriment and freedom that characterised the 
festival. 

The reigning family were specially devoted to a 
religion which had its seat at Mendes, another town 
in the Delta. This religion had for its symbols the 
he-goat and pillar of Ded, the latter with its four 
cross beams expressing the idea of durability, and 
representing the four heavens arching above each 
other. It was always easy however, for the wor- 
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shippers of any one set of gods in Egjrpt to worship 
those of another locality, although the names and 
symbols were different, for behind the symbols there 
was a strong family likeness in all the various sets of 
deities, with the exception of a very few. 

Thus the King could quite well join in the festival 
of Bast, the cat-headed or sometimes lioness-headed 
goddess, who in spite of her fierce symbols was re- 
garded as a mild beneficent deity, in fact as the 
goddess of love. 

The long procession of boats, bright and gay with 
coloured awnings and pennons flying in the wind 
was now sweeping out of Tanis past the ramparts 
which at that part of the town were covered with 
many hundreds of workpeople, as the king was re- 
building the wall, making it both higher and 
stronger. It was a lively scene, men bringing loads 
of brick, others spreading mortar, others pulling 
down the mouldering wall amid clouds of dust, and 
the task masters standing over them with their 
whips. 

The whole party were deeply interested in this 
work, but they were quickly carried far past it, 
out, as it seemed, into the open sea, for the country 
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was inundated, and the whole Nile valley was a vast 
lake out of which the villages rose like innumerable 
islands crowned with palms and other verdure. A 
strong north wind carried their barges swiftly up the 
river, or rather across the country. 

Hadad was in the barge next to the royal one, 
and Sahu sat at his side. They had to endure 
much good-humoured raillery from the ladies and 
young lords in the same boat, for the queen had 
told them that Sahu was to be given to the Prince 
of Edom. The young lady was in the highest 
spirits, and joined freely in the fun that went on 
whenever they passed a town or village where the 
inhabitants had all turned out to stare at the royal 
procession. 

It was the custom that all on shore should dance 
to the music played by a band of minstrels in the 
royal barge, and also it was the privilege of the 
ladies, whether on shore or in the boats, to accost 
their sisters with a running fire of very personal 
and always uncomplimentary remarks, so that much 
mirth and laughter ensued. 

The long sail, enlivened by constantly recurring 
incidents of this kind, at length came to an end, 
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and the town of Bubastis, with its stately houses 
and low-lying temple was before them. 

All were pleased to arrive and find a welcome at 
the palace which had been made ready for the king 
and his suite. 

It was near sunset, and after their disembarkation 
Hadad, who during the voyage had been in the close 
company of others along with Sahu, now drew her 
aside from the throng and took her for a stroll 
through the long walks of the palace garden, a place 
delightfully inviting, filled with lovely flowers and 
thickly shaded by old trees, and further, kept cool 
by the water of a great fish-pond, where lotus 
plants spread their broad leaves and delicately tinted 
blossoms. 

'' Ah !'' sighed Hadad as he walked along with the 
blushing girl at his side, " you cannot imagine how 
I have loved you for ever so long. Often and often 
have I wished that I were Zara, your slave, to be 
constantly near you, that you might order me about, 
for then at least thought I, I should hear her voice, 
though she might be angry because I was awkward 
and slow. Ah, my beloved, how often I have seen 
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you in fancy; always day and night I thought of you 
only.*" 

" But now," said he, taking her arm gently and 
drawing her close to his side, ** now I am happy, but 
is it possible that you, a great princess, should deign 
to care for a poor exiled prince like me ? " 

" O my beautiful friend,*" murmured Sahu, " do 
not you know already you are my heart, my life. If 
you had not loved me, alas ! I should have been as 
one of those who lie shut up in the tomb in dark- 
ness, but now — now always to be with you as your 
wife, what happiness ! ^ 

" And I too," responded the prince, " was like one 
sick imto death, whom no physician could cure, but 
you have brought me health, and as you say, what 
joy it will be to go through life together always so, 
your arm upon mine." 

"I too, dear Hadad, revive and live, because I 
know you love me." 

" How much I love thee," he answered, " never 
shall you know. In my hunting I let the arrows 
drop from the string when the gazelles were gallop- 
ing by, for I thought of you. Often I turned home- 
ward from the chase because my heart was there at 
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home with you. I could not stay away from the 
place where you were, your beauty enthralled me.'''' 

" Nay, dearest friend,^' answered she, " but it is I 
who was most unhappy till Pharoah gave me to you, 
and now, my prince, I am the happiest of women 
because you did not turn away from me and break 
my heart. With you at my side the world will 
always be as beautiful as this lovely garden, for all 
places where you are are beautiful to me.''' 

And so the charm of young love asserted its 
power as the two wandered on in the long shady 
paths among the flowei's. 

Suddenly they found themselves at the end of an 
avenue, looking out to the west upon the open 
country across the wide glittering expanse of waters. 
From their feet a path of molten gold stretched 
away, as it seemed, to the very disk of the setting 
sun. 

"Oh how beautiful I*" exclaimed Sahu. "See 
how the sun god shines upon us making a path of 
golden light to our feet as if he would pour his 
blessings on us two.*" 

They stood and gazed on, in a sweet silence, the 
strong handsome youth and the maiden with the 
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star-like eyes. Yes ! they would never forget that 
moment when then* hearts were drawn together as 
one, when the future lay before them lighted and 
wanned with the sunshine of perfect love, even as 
the sky and gleaming river before them were flushed 
with a glory of light and warm tender colour. For, 
as they stood and gazed, the whole western heaven 
became like a sea of pure translucent gold flooding 
out upon the atmosphere so that the water took the 
same tint and every little islet shone like a glowing 
gem. The slender palm trees appeared to have 
golden stems and fronds of gold and far away in 
the west the hills, tinted with delicate purple and 
amethyst, shone through the golden haze. 

But would their love ever fade like the glowing 
sky changing now to colder and colder shades and 
extinguishing its glory in the deep violet darkness 
of the night ? 

Their hearts answered never ! and as the stars 
came out they hailed them as witnesses of the 
powers of light and goodness ever guarding the 
steps of mortals. 

Side by side the lovers retraced with lingering 
feet the path to the palace where already the ban- 
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quet was being served, and their tardy appearance 
brought on them much good-natured sarcasm. 

The next day was occupied with the ceremonial 
of the temple, where the King made his offerings 
before the uncouth image of Bast, goddess of the 
devouring flame, — of the flame of love and of all 
beneficent fertilising influences. 

With song and dances, mirth and laughter, the 
vast crowds waited in the temple grounds, or with a 
quieter demeanour, in the low-roofed aisles with 
their forest of close set pillars, assisting with no par- 
ticular reverence at the ceremonies going on, such as 
the tour of the goddess in her bark on the sacred 
lake and the many processions of people bringing 
offerings. 

Perhaps never did the religious instinct frame 
for itself stranger channels for its devotion than 
in the land of Egypt. High spiritual thoughts 
of deity went there hand in hand with the most 
gross materialistic conceptions, apparently uncon- 
scious of any incompatibility. And yet under all 
the grotesqueness and coarseness might there not 
certainly be, in the hearts of the people, a sense 
of the eternally living power behind and in all 
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nature and pi^esent with them as a real object of 
devotion. Hadad and Sahu at least made their 
offerings with grateful hearts, conscious of something 
new within them, something that transfigured, that 
inspired. 

Their marriage feast was delayed for some time 
until the birthday of the lady, which happened to 
be one of the most propitious days in the calendar, 
namely, the ninth of the month Paophi, the day on 
which the gods had slain their enemy Set, the evil 
demon. The day carried with it the happy prog- 
nostic of long life to the person bom on it. 

A certain priest, Sheri by name, whose skill in 
this kind of magical lore was unrivalled, had been 
consulted as to the future of the young couple, and 
after balancing the good and evil influences indi- 
cated by their birthdays, he foretold to Hadad 
many misfortunes and a violent death. It was 
hoped, however, that in his case most of the ill-luck 
foretold by his birthday might already be past, and, 
for a soldier, a violent death was the most honour- 
able one, and in any case the prognostic did not ex- 
clude the possibility of a long life to both, and some 
happy days. The best had to be made of it, and by 
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piety towards the gods, by a careful avoidance of 
unlucky actions, and by the wearing of talismans, 
much evil might always be averted. 

These warnings, in truth, fell very lightly on the 
youthful pair, secure in their happiness. Perhaps 
the dreadful Set might one day work them ill or stir 
up quarrels between them, but they could not 
imagine such a thing, and they would take good care 
not to treat his name with levity. 

Sahu was, in fact, in such high spirits that she 
could not refrain from exercising her wit upon old 
Sheri, to consult whom they had journeyed expressly 
to Mendes. He was such a strange figure, and gave 
himself such mysterious airs as he shook his tooth- 
less jaws and shaven crown over their fate. She 
was wicked enough to make a caricature of him 
with his ugly eyebrows and long chin, and the 
mangy leopard-skin coat he wore over a very short 
and dirty robe, that did not conceal his skinny arms 
and legs. 

Life at the moment was far too full and bright 
for dark omens to be credible. Yet the dark words 
had fallen. They had sunk into the depths of their 
hearts, and were to abide there. The old priest 
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knew that well, and pitied them even while they 
mocked his seriousness with light gibes. 

Nor was it long before the lovers found out that 
each was sad at heart because of the fate foreseen 
for them. "Have we not each other,^ Hadad 
would say, looking into her eyes, as he held her a 
little away from him, with his hands lightly placed 
on her shouldei-s, " and is not that enough, though 
hundreds of years of sorrows are to come ? *" 

" Ah, my beloved, but I fear,"" answered Sahu, 
with a deep sigh, as she laid her head upon his 
breast, while his arms slipped down and drew her 
close to him. " I fear not the sorrows, but that I 
shall be left alone, without you, as the priest said ; 
but if you are slain in battle, I too, shall die and 
perhaps we shall be together in the shadow land.**** 

" We shall be together here, dear Sahu, in the 
bright land of Egypt, among the roses and palm* 
trees, for many years perhaps, before I get back my 
kingdom, and it will be a joy to take you to Edom 
among the momitains and streams. But see what I 
have got from a wise old priest in the town here, a 
precious amulet for you to wear. See, in the centre, 
the great heart-shaped turquoise amid a circle of 
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magic signs on the gold setting, and from the gold- 
smith I got this fine chain, strong and slender. You 
will wear it, love, on your bosom, and it will drive 
out sad thoughts from your heart.**' 

"Oh, it is lovely!"" she said, blushing with pleasure, 
" and you must take one of my charms and wear it. 
I can spare you one now. See, I give you this little 
Ded pillar, which I have worn since I was a baby. 
They say it ensures constancy ; not that I doubt you, 
but you know it always makes one feel so safe to 
have good amulets marked with the right signs, 
especially on unlucky days and in the dark.*" 

The time flew on, and there was much to be done 
to the palace Pharoah had given them, for it had 
been long uninhabited. It was easy, however, to 
find ai'chitects and artists to fulfil all the rather 
fastidious demands of Sahu, whose taste in such 
matters was very delicate and refined. Pharoah^s 
artists, whom they could command, were indeed very 
famous, and left behind them in Tanis many works 
destined to be admired but not surpassed, by many 
future generations. 

Hadad, a true Semite, had never acquired artistic 
tastes, yet his desire to have everything as perfect 
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as possible for his bride kept him always on the 
spot. The painters and plasterers, obliged to treat 
him with respect, were often puzzled by his orders, 
which would have led to the spoiling of their work 
by undue haste, but Sahu was sure to come to their 
rescue, and with merry laughter scold her future 
husband for his interference. 

The house was nevertheless soon beautiful without 
and within with rich paintings, and in the hall stood 
two portrait statues of the master and mistress. 
These had been executed by a famous sculptor, the 
same who carved the two great statues of the Nile 
god with fish wreathed pedestals. 

The garden too had to be planted and laid out 
afresh, the fish-pond cleared out and re-stocked, and 
the walks ornamented with flowers both in vases 
and planted in the ground. Arbours festooned with 
vines and roses and many quaint devices were also 
introduced. 

It was a great time for Basemath, who was now 
beginning to relish the luxuries of Egypt to such an 
extent that the frugal ideals of Edom began to be 
less regarded in her affections. She was much taken 
up with the household providing and the giving of 
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sage advice always spumed contemptuously by the 
Egyptian servants ; but she nevertheless got herself 
recognised as an important personage, and managed 
to get something of her own way. 

She was not allowed to remain, as she had hoped, 
with Hadad after the marriage. He begged her to 
stay with Lotan, who was now ageing fast, and 
needed much attention. 

At last came the ninth Paophi, when the wedding 
feast took place at Pharoah'*s palace. The banquet 
was of much the same kind as on other days, it could 
scarcely be more sumptuous, but places of special 
honour were assigned to the bride and bridegroom, 
and the feasting and drinking was more copious and 
prolonged than usual. 

Thus Hadad, the landless prince, was wedded, and 
the meiTy Sahu left her home to be always at his 
side. 

Many bright and happy months followed, inter- 
i-upted only by Hadad's short absences on military 
duty, but these did not for the present oblige him 
to go far from the capital. 

The young pair were, of course, constantly present 
at court and welcome guests at many feasts and 
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parties. Often they sailed together on the river, 
loving most the hour of sunset. 

Life, in short, went on as prosperously and calmly 
as if Hadad had been in reality one of the native 
lords of Egypt. 

In course of time there came to them the tender 
happiness of a child in the home, a baby boy whom 
they named Genubath. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MIKE OWN COUNTUY. 



The life of an Egyptian nobleman and soldier 
which Hadad had now been living for years threat- 
ened to extinguish in course of time all interest in 
his native land. 

It is true, that when he visited old Lotan or when 
Omar, on leave from his regiment, came to stay with 
him for a few days, there was much talk amongst 
them about Edom, but year after year the situation 
there remained unaltered. If anything, it changed 
for the worse. David, King of Israel, still vigorous, 
though far past middle life, reigned supreme over the 
realm he had made for himself and hardly a whisper 
of rebellion had been heard for long. In Edom pai- 
ticularly, where the few fortified towns that remained 
after the conquest Were strongly occupied by Israelite 
garrisons, David's authority was unshaken. The 
cold blooded slaughter of at least two-thirds of the 
male population had effectually made any attempt 
by the remainder to throw off the yoke impossible. 
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If David continued to live, and Joab, it seemed to 
Hadad that the best of his life would be gone before 
he had even the very smallest opportunity of striking 
a blow for his country. It was now twenty-two 
years since he had come to Egypt, and all his active 
interests lay in his adopted country. Edom was for 
all practical purposes lost to him, and he often 
thought himself a fool for harassing himself with the 
burden of hopes continually baffled. 

It would have been different if he could have 
moved Pharoah to go to war with Israel. When- 
ever he took occasion to suggest such a campaign 
there were always good reasons for delay. The fact 
of the army being composed to so great an extent of 
foreigners made it a risk to take them on an expe- 
dition against people who were perhaps more akin to 
them than to their masters ; and the generals of the 
army were always rather unwilling to face the hard- 
ships of foreign expeditions, though they took care 
to boast loudly of what they could do if they should 
choose to undertake any. 

Ambitious as the King was personally, and de- 
sirous of foreign conquest, a little experience of 
ruling showed him only too clearly the danger of 
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withdrawing troops from the country without pos- 
sibly any success to justify the measure. Upper 
Egypt was by no means too loyal to his dynasty and 
waited only a good opportunity to rise. 

Thus, the practical cares and duties of the King 
at home absorbed him more and more, and besides, 
Hadaa could see that he was losing his youthful 
love of adventure and settling down to a life in 
which his nearer interests, the tranquility of his own 
country, the state of the canals, the buildings he 
undertook, were supreme. Thus time passed with- 
out any step being taken at Hadad'*s instigation, 
and he began to be convinced that no step in the 
direction he wished ever would be taken. 

And Hadad himself began to grow lukewarm in 
his own cause. In his home life, which was perfectly 
happy, he had a tie that bound him every day more 
closely to Egypt. He could not always avoid feeling 
that the necessity laid upon him of some time, some- 
how winning back a country of which he had but a 
faint remembrance, was like an evil threatening 
destiny involving the ruin cf his happiness. Why 
should he deliberately court it ? 

One evening he was lingering on the terrace of his 
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house where the broad canal with its sweet fresh 
water swept by, spreading a refreshing coolness. 
His wife, Sahu, sat near him on a low stool busy 
with her embroidery. The children, for Genubath 
had now two little sisters, were playing around them 
tossing a ball from one to the other. A tame 
gazelle also trotted hither and thither, often pushing 
its nose into the lady'^s hand to receive a caress. 

Hadad laughed at her fondness for this creature, 
saying she loved it more than her children, but he 
knew how thoroughly her heart was bound up in 
their little ones. Her eyes rested on them lovingly 
even while she stroked the gazelle. 

" Look,'''' she said to her husband, " how cleverly 
Genubath catches the ball and throws it to his 
sisters ! 'What a strong will he has, how he makes 
them obey him. He will be a splendid commander 
some day, and do something great for Egypt. ^^ 

" Ah, for Egypt,''^ answered Hadad, struck with 
the words, for though he felt Edom was lost to 
himself, he still clung to the idea that his son might 
one day reign there as King. His brow darkened, 
and his look grew anxious and gloomy. 
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Sahu instantly observing it, rose, and coming to 
him, laid her hand upon his arm. 

" Why not for Egypt,*" she said, " has your own 
life not been spent for Egypt, but I see that your 
thoughts travel to the mountains of Edom, and you 
are vexing yourself about the sorrows of a people 
you hardly know.'' 

" Yes, Sahu, you always guess my thoughts, but I 
think my life will be past before a way is opened for 
me to win back my country with my sword.'' 

" It grieves me too, Hadad, for your sake, and yet 
are we not happy here ? There is nothing wanting 
that we could wish for if only you would dismiss 
altogether that dream of Edom, for is it not a 
dream ? You are spoiling your life by fretting so 
much about that far distant land. I do not know 
about what may be likely or possible, but surely it is 
best to enjoy our life now. When the way is clear 
then you can think of regaining your country." 

'' Yes, you are right, I almost think," answered 
Hadad, " and yet I cannot shake off the thought. 
Edom is my birthright, of which I am wrongfully 
dispossessed, and with my people it is the most 
sacred duty of all to avenge the bloodshed of our 
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kin, and how much blood cries from the soil of 
Edom to me, for vengeance.'^ 

" Nay but, my Lord, what duty can you have so 
paramount as to Pharoah, who has done so much 
for us and to Egypt, where you have spent nearly 
your whole life. Are you not as great a man here, 
or perhaps a greater, than if you were reigning as 
King in that barbarous country.*" 

But in saying this, Sahu made a very natural mis- 
take. She herself was perfectly happy in Tanis and 
sought no dignity for her husband higher than he 
possessed. The idea of being Queen of a rough un- 
civilised coimtry did not attract her, indeed she 
dreaded the prospect. She had known many such 
queens and daughters of queens brought to the 
Egyptian coiui; as pledges of some new made 
alliance with outlying kingdoms, and their dullness 
and coarse uncultured manners did not give her an 
alluring idea of foreign courts. 

To reign in Edom, even with Hadad at her side, 
did not seem to her worth the sacrifice of the society, 
dignity, and culture of the court of Pharoah. 

Her husband put away the gentle hand that clung 
to him, saying — 
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" You do not know, I hardly know myself what 
Edom is to me, but I cannot forget. It draws me 
too strongly, and you must not call it a land of 
barbarians. I too am an Edomite/' 

'' Pardon me, dear Hadad,**' she answered, "but do 
not let this dark shadow rest so much on our life. I 
only meant — I wish you not to be so gloomy.'*'' 

Then calling to the two little girls, she set the 
younger on her knee and won her husband to listen 
to the chiWs first attempts at speech. Yet he 
smiled rather sadly and remained very silent till they 
all went into the house. 

That evening, perhaps because of this conversa- 
tion, the thought of Edom haunted him, and he 
could not rest. Calling Shepho he bade him attend 
him to the house of Lotan. As the stalwart archer, 
now growing grey-bearded, though showing no other 
sign of age, stood before him, the thought struck 
Hadad that this man, so devoted to his service, had 
claims upon him which he had never fully recog- 
nised. Shepho was an Edomite. He had left his 
country a young man and he remembered it with 
ardent affection, nor would he, perhaps, have stayed 
so long in Egypt but for the hope of following 
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Hadad one day on a bold attempt to repossess their 
country. 

" Has my Lord,*" he asked, as they passed down 
the dark street, " heard aught from Edom of late. 
It is very long since I have heard any tidings from 
our own country.'^ 

" No,^ answered Hadad, " but perhaps Lotan may 
have some news through his friend Shammah, but I 
do not expect it."" 

And then they talked of Edom, for Shepho had 
only to get an opening to launch out into fanciful 
schemes for expelling the Israelites, and to-night his 
master seemed to listen with imusual patience. 

Talking in this way they arrived at the house of 
the old chamberlain, whose strength was gradually 
declining, not from any disease or even from old age 
but rather from the weariness of hope deferred. He 
was often melancholy and silent for hours, and Base- 
math could not cheer him, and it was not to be won- 
dered at, that she too, grew short-tempered and 
morose. 

It was a dull house. Hadad had often felt it so, 
and had not visited them so often as he might have 
done, for their complaints and reproaches were dis- 
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agreeable to him. Yet every time he omitted a 
visit he felt keen self-reproach. There were no 
others on earth who had done for him so much as 
they, and the ties that bound them could be severed 
only by death. To-night the old man, white-haired, 
trembling and bent, heard Hadad's step and came 
out to meet him with a warm welcome, but he did 
not look as usual. His eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment, and his shaking hand clutched Hadad with a 
feverish earnestness as he drew him into his room. 
Nor would he suffer Basemath, who joyfully welcomed 
the visitors, to serve them with a cup of wine, but 
bade her wait a little. There was news to tell. 

" Ah ! "' ejaculated Hadad, with a long drawn 
breath, ^' I was sure you must have news to give me. 
All day I have had thoughts of Edom, our dear 
country. Has the time come at last, at last ? Tell 
me what you have heard."" 

" O, my Lord,'' answered Lotan, " the news may 
mean much or perhaps very little. Shammah has 
just left me and he says there is a revolt in Israel. 
David's own son, Absolom, has risen against him, 
and proclaimed himself King. David has fled from 
Jerusalem across the Jordan, and it is thought that 
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the ten tribes will desert him for Absolom. There 
is said to be great discontent in the Kingdom 
because of the heavy taxation, and the adherents of 
the house of Saul are likely to join Absolom.*" 

" And what of Joab ? *" asked Hadad. 

" Joab and David'^s lifeguards have fled with him 
beyond the Jordan. It is strange they made no 
stand.**' 

" That does not look so well,^ Hadad remarked. 
*'The flight may only be to gain time — one of 
David'^s cunningly meditated movements. He will 
never allow himself to be dethroned without a 
struggle so long as Joab commands the army. Old 
as he is, you may be sure he will fight ; but what of 
Edom, have you tidings thence ? '' 

"Yes, my Lord, but not good. The garrisons 
there are all strong for David, and they will keep 
the country for him unless he should be forced, as 
may very well happen, to recall these troops for his 



own succour.'''' 



" I must seek out Shammah at once,'" Hadad said. 
" I wish to have full particulars, and by this time 
some fresh news may have come in. 

Farewell then, my good Lotan, for to-night, and 
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may the gods send us a chance to regain Edom. The 
very possibility of it is like a draught of wine. I feel 
new life springing up within me."" 

Lotan saw it was so, and noted it with joy. He 
read in Hadad's eyes that the devotion to Edom in 
which he had trained the young prince had not, as 
he often suspected, faded out. No ! it was as strong 
as ever, and it was with a sense of coming victory 
that the old man watched him depart. 

From Shammah, Hadad did not glean much more 
information, but as Lotan rightly guessed, the mere 
incident of this news coming had fanned into a 
flame all the Prince'*s patriotism in which he had 
been nurtured, and had stirred into violent agitation 
the passion for revenge that was there in his blood, 
only needing opportunity to satiate itself. 

It came upon Hadad now, in his full ripe man- 
hood, in a way he had never felt before, that here 
was the true task of his life — to deliver his country, 
to avenge its woes. He looked at Lotan, so old, so 
sad, so worn, his oldest, dearest friend. Was it not 
for Edom that he had suffered and spent his life ; 
and Basemath too, her life had been from the first 
hour of his existence sacrificed for him, and no joy 
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He would devote himself to his onn countn', and if 
Pharoah disapproved and turned against him — ^iiell 
then, he might at least, like the Hebrew Moses, 
strike for himself. 

He had never forgotten what Uta-har-sun had 
so deliberately and eooly explained, that the old 
Pharoah'*s condescension towards him and all his 
favours were part of a calculating policy that aimed 
not at serving him, but at promoting the ambitions 
of Egypt. 

ITie new Pharoah, now on the throne was his 
friend, and he knew that disinterested kindness lay 
at the root of all his favours ; and yet he could not 
but be wounded by the way in which the great 
king set aside, as of little or no moment, the 
cause which he had most at heart. If Hadad was 
much to Pharoah, Edom was less than nothing 
to him, and the choice must be made between 
offending his royal friend and being true to his 
own country. 

Hadad had already made the choice, though he 
was scarcely aware of having done so. Come what 
would, there was to be no longer any hesitation or 
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any retreat from this path upon which the fates had 
launched him. 

As he went home through the dark streets in the 
starh'ght, he felt himself not the same Hadad, not 
the Egyptian Lord, but the King of Edom. The 
rich and beautiful plains of the Nile, even his home 
and children and the beloved Sahu seemed for the 
moment visionary and unreal. The real world for 
him was the scene of the task to which he had de- 
voted his life, that rock girt city of his birth, that 
mountain land, that oppressed people, writhing 
under the iron heel of a cioiel foe and crying to him 
for deliverance. 

As he entered his palace and strode through the 
dim halls to his wife'^s apartment, she noted with 
quick apprehension the change in his step, no longer 
listless and slow, but full of martial decision and 
energy, and when he entered the room, his face told 
her that something eventful had come to pass, some- 
thing she dreaded. She trembled and grew pale as 
she asked—" What is it ? '' 

Hadad did not conceal the truth from her, though 
when he saw her so pale he inwardly recognised that 
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here was another sacrifice he must make for Edom — 
the breaking up of the tranquil life of his home. 

** Was it not strange,*" he said, " some god, the 
god of Edom perhaps, put it into my mind to-day 
to think about my own country and that made me 
think of Lotan and go to see him. He has had 
great news, news that may change my life altogether 
for David, King of Israel, is driven from his throne 
by his own son, the country is in confusion, and I 
hope, I trust, the time has come at last to set Edom 
free.^ 

"May the gods grant you success,'''' Sahu answered, 
but she could not suppress a sigh, and the bright 
eyes were suffused with tears. But she did not com- 
plain. She came of a great line of warriors, and 
could sympathise with the feeling of her husband, 
although she did not yet fully realise how 
thoroughly he was cutting himself adrift from the 
tranquil life they had hitherto lived. 

Hadad embraced her tenderly, as if to beg forgive- 
ness, and tried to make out the enterprise as less 
dangerous and less prolonged than he believed it 
would be, but she only said — 

" As the gods will so be it.'''' 
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As things turned out however, Hadad's expecta- 
tions were not realised, and he was thrown back 
again into the old position of waiting for some new 
turn of events. A courier arriving from the east 
six weeks after the previous one brought the intelli- 
gence that King David was again even more securely 
than before seated on his throne. The army of 
Absolom had been defeated and utterly routed by 
Joab, and the rebellious prince himself had been 
slain by the general'^s unscrupulous hand, so the 
affair was at an end. 

Still it was known that King David was now aged 
and growing frail. The end might come any day, 
and would certainly bring about some revolution, for 
of David's numerous sons, there were at least two 
who were already in open rivalry about the suc- 
cession. Intrigues and cabals were every day creating 
factions at Jerusalem, and they were sure to end in 
open civil strife. When that happened, then Edom 
would have its chance to throw off the yoke. 

Taking these things into consideration Hadad re- 
solved to seek an interview with Pharoah and 
endeavour to interest him in the crisis approaching 
in the affairs of Israel and Edom, so that in the 
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event of an opportunity for profitable interference 
occurring, troops might be kept in readiness on the 
eastern frontier. 

Accordingly, Hadad went to the palace and had 
a private interview with the king. He represented 
to him how important the impending crisis was 
likely to be, both in regard to Egypt and Edom. If 
a break-up of tlie Israelite kingdom should occur, it 
would be easy for Pharoah to seize the country, and 
Edom would be gained also, and so the sovereignty 
of Egypt would be extended. For Hadad counted 
it his best, and indeed only possible policy to offer 
to hold Edom as a vassal of Pharoah, keeping to 
himself the hope he cherished of throwing off^ at a 
later time the claims of Egypt, and making his own 
country independent. 

Pharoah was interested. The detail of the 
schemes of conquest laid before him revived the 
ambition of his younger days, but, to Hadad'^s dis- 
appointment, the king did not propose to issue any 
orders directly on the matter. He referred Hadad 
to Uta-har-sun, who, he said, had more knowledge 
of these matters, and could decide better whether 
anything should be done at once. This Hadad 
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knew was equivalent to a refusal to take any imme- 
diate steps, for the old secretary, now sunk mote 
than ever in habits of idle self-indulgence, never 
could be stirred to energetic measiures imless strong 
pressure was brought to bear on him, or some great 
crisis occurred in the affairs of the kingdom. 

Pharoah thus closed the subject, and turned the 
conversation to the revival of art going on in his 
kingdom, and especially in Tanis, where he had 
undertaken and was carrying out some additions to 
the great temple, and especially a magnificent and 
costly scheme of decoration in its principal hall. 

On this topic, Pharoah had more than enough to 
say. It was a new and more realistic, or at least 
less conventional style than that of the old Egjrptian 
artists. The Queen Tahpenes, whose love of art was 
intense, had discovered and encouraged the principal 
artists, and had also found an architect capable of 
carrying out the new conceptions. She had much 
influence over the king, and his natural love of art 
was fostered by her sjnmpathy. Together they 
planned and judged the drawings submitted to 
them for new works throughout the kingdom. 
Thus the royal presence-chamber came to have the 
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appearance of an artistes or architect's workshop 
with plans and paintings littered in all directions. 

One can easily understand how little Hadad 
relished a long exposition on matters aesthetic ; nor 
was he better pleased when the King bade him 
come with him to the great temple to see what pro- 
gress the workmen had made within the last few 
days. When they got there, he was called upon to 
admire first the noble rows of sphinxes newly added 
to the approach, and as the King truly said, they 
were undoubtedly, in dignity and massive grandeur, 
mirivalled by any to be found in Egjrpt. Entering 
the temple they plunged into the midst of a chaotic 
aiTay of brickwork and scaffolding upon which plas- 
terers, painters, and sculptors, were busy at different 
parts of the vast interior. Hadad inwardly loathed 
the whole concern and wondered how a man like 
Pharoah, who knew what it was to be a hunter and 
a soldier, could interest himself in such unpractical 
trifling. But the King, full of excitement, had 
mounted the scaffolding and was making suggestions 
and ordering alterations, for in the matter of in- 
ternal decoration much had to be left to the fancy 
of the artist, and here the Queen and he could give 
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hints, which were of course always received as in- 
spirations. 

Hadad went home disappointed, but the impres- 
sion he received of Pharoah^s indifference to his 
schemes as compared with the superior attractions 
of plaster and bricks, confirmed the prince still more 
in his resolve to live only for Edom. 

In another sense than the overwhelming fascina- 
tion of art, the new buildings and decorations 
directly interfered with Hadad's hopes, for they cost 
immense sums of money and left none to be spent 
on a war of conquest not forced upon the country 
by any national necessity. 

After reflection, instead of abandoning altogether 
the hope of assistance from Pharaoh, Hadad again 
approached him with the more modest request to be 
himself sent on a reconnoitering expedition to the 
East with a few men whom he should choose as his 
escort. 

To this request Pharoah at once assented, at the 
same time adding with a smile — 

" You are weary, I see, of a peaceful life, but of 
course, even if you should regain Edom, you will 
never think of leaving Egypt. A barbarous country . 
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and barbarous people would be unendurable to you, 
but you can always have your home here and put a 
goveraor into Edom who will see to the tribute 
being sent you. 

Hadad made a low obeisance. He dared not tell 
Pharoah how the love of Edom, his own country, 
binned like a flame within him, and that at heart 
he was almost a traitor to Egypt, calculating how 
he might best use his Egyptian influence and train- 
ing in the one great purpose of setting Edom free. 



CHAPTER X. 



FAREWELL TO EGYPT. 



It would be tedious to recount in detail all the 
adventures of Hadad in his reconnoitering expedition 
to Palestine and Edom. It must suffice to say that 
on the whole it proved fruitless. Nothing definite 
was planned. He met Hori and other chiefs of 
Edom in the desert, but they considered that any 
attempt to get up a revolt in Edom was still per- 
fectly hopeless. King David had recently strength- 
ened his garrisons, suspicions having been awakened 
that some project was afoot. 

Hadad accordingly returned to Egypt and re- 
sumed his former life, yet so far as he personally was 
concerned this short excursion had extraordinary 
effect. 

He had met many of his countrymen formerly 
imknown to him, he had heard their bitter com- 
plaint, he realised better what his people were 
suflfering, and at the lurid fires of their hatred his 
own passion for revenge was fed afresh. He had 
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seen far off the mountains of his own land which he 
dared not enter, and the feeling of being thus shut 
out, deprived of his birthright, quickened in him an 
eager desire to throw himself into the struggle. 
More than ever Edom and all that concerned it be- 
came the first object in his thoughts. 

With such feelings, it is not to be wondered at, 
that he became moody and restless, and ceased to 
find interest in Egyptian politics or even in the 
military movements with which he was directly con- 
cerned. All he thought of was Edom, and events 
only interested him if they had a bearing, however 
indirectly, on his hopes. 

The feasts and pleasure parties that filled so large 
a part of their daily life became an utter weariness 
to him, and even lion hunting and other wild sports 
failed to yield him the old excitement and dis- 
traction. 

It was a trying time for Sahu, who in her heart 
had no sympathy with her husband'*s hopes, though 
with the tact of a loving woman, she abstained from 
doing or saying anything to damp them. 

But as year after year passed Hadad was obliged 
to reconcile himself to his lot, and fall back into the 
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old grooves. Nevertheless, he was only waiting his 
opportunity. 

At last it seemed to be near. King David was 
known to be growing daily more weak and frail, and 
the end could not be far off. 

There were many Edomite spies in Jerusalem, 
some of them soldiers in the King^s bodyguard and 
others employed about the court, so that Hadad 
could rely on the reports they sent him. He heard 
that there was the greatest anxiety and uncertainty 
about what might happen at the Kings's death or 
even before it. One of David'^s sons, Adonijah, like 
Absolom before him, was openly laying himself out 
to win the popular favour with a view to seizing the 
crown at the first favourable opportunity. On the 
other hand David, under the influence of his favourite 
wife Bathsheba and following his own inclination, 
favoured his and her son, Solomon. Nathan the 
prophet and Zadok the priest, whose influence with 
the tribes was considerable, supported the claims of 
Solomon, who was plainly the more acceptable can- 
didate from a religious point of view, as having 
been trained by Nathan. They had also the support 
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of Benaiah, captain of the King^s guard, who 
naturally took the opposite side to his rival Joab. 

Joab, estranged from David in his later years, 
saw his best policy in pushing Adonijah, and was 
able to give him formidable support through his 
own position and influence in the army. 

As month after month passed, the rivalry of the 
two parties in Jerusalem grew daily more intense, 
though as yet no overt act had committed either to 
a public conflict. Everything depended on the old 
King''s life now visibly waning, though he was still 
able to make his authority felt. 

As one courier arrived in Egypt after another it 
always seemed as if the next must bring tidings that 
would be the signal for Hadad to set out, for he had 
decided that the moment he heard of the death of 
David he would go eastward, at all events as far as 
the borders of Edom, so as to be ready for any 
contingency. 

The excitement of this time of waiting, with all 
the agitating reports that came in, had the worst 
efiect on the health of Lotan. Frail and broken he 
had been for some time, but now his strength utterly 
failed him; he could not rise from his couch and 
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he had lost all desire to live. His one remaining 
wish was to see Hadad as often as possible, and to 
hear from his lips some word of hope about Edom, 
and to be assured that the prince was as thoroughly 
devoted to hi§ country'^s cause as ever. It was a 
profound satisfaction to him to know that he had 
not lived in vain so far as Hadad was concerned, and 
his faith was firm that Edom would soon be set free 
by the man he had trained for the task. 

But he well knew he should never see that day. 
As he had said, when he looked back on Petra from 
the mountain top, that was his last farewell and he 
should die in a foreign land. He could not have 
resigned himself as he did to such a fate, had he not 
seen all his hopes reviving and seemingly about to 
be realised in the yoimg King, who as he said had 
been all along as a son to him. 

At last the hour came for him to depart. Hadad 
knelt beside him clasping the cold hands, while 
Basemath supported the old man so that his eyes 
could rest on Hadad^s face gazing down at him with 
the tenderest love and pity. At the last he seemed 
to brighten a little, and gathering all his strength 
for the effort, he murmured, in a voice almost in- 
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audible, " I die content ; you will be King of Edom, 
our own land, our own Edom,'' and with these words 
life had ebbed away and he was gone. 

It was a solemn hour for Hadad, an hour that 
pledged him anew to the enterprise he had vowed to 
carry through. 

After Lotan's death the suspense of the situation 
grew always more difficult to bear. A movement 
was being made in the wilder parts of Edom ; men 
were secretly enlisted and drilled, and Hori now as 
before, loyal to his King and country, was busily 
employed among the tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Seir, inciting and preparing to support 
the projected incursion against the Hebrews in 
Edom. The Shasu or desert tribes hated equally 
Egypt and Israel, as both were their oppressors, and 
they could thus be counted on. 

While these preparations were going on, startling 
tidings arrived one day from Hebron brought by an 
Edomite. David was not dead, but the storm had 
nevertheless burst forth. Adonijah had proclaimed 
himself King, and had been assisted in all the cus- 
tomary rites by Abiathar the priest, backed up by 
Joab. But no sooner had this been done than news 
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of it was brought to the court, where Bathsheba and 
Nathan, availing themselves of such strength and 
energy as was yet left to the old King, got him to 
nominate his son Solomon as his successor, and 
quickly carried out all the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation. Thus Adonijah was deprived of the advan- 
tage he hoped to gain by forestalling his rival. The 
people heard almost simultaneously of the two rival 
Kings, and being free to choose whom they should 
follow, it was soon apparent how hollow Adonijah'^s 
pretensions were. His one strong man was Joab, 
but Joab was unpopular and in disgrace with the 
King, who was still honoured and respected. Thus 
Adonijah'^s followers melted away from him, and he 
was left alone and so powerless as to be beneath the 
vengeance of his rival, at least for the time. Solo- 
mon, therefore, was now King of Israel, surrounded 
by all the prestige and power of his father David. 

The question for Hadad and his friends was 
whether it would not still be best to wait until 
the old King died, when they were assured that 
many smouldering forces long repressed would 
break out among the tribes and throw the kingdom 
of Israel into confusion. Solomon, it was believed, 
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was a weak, unwarlike king, the mere puppet of 
Nathan and Bathsheba, and the allegiance of the 
army would be divided owing to the jealousy of Joab 
and Benaiah. While they were still deliberating, 
fresh news arrived which made prompt action a 
necessity if anything at all was to be done. 

David was dead, and among the first acts of 
Solomon was the mui-der of his brother Adonijah. 
Joab was dead also. He had perished as miserably 
as his many enemies could desire. Well knowing 
that his offence against Solomon was unpardonable, 
the old warrior fled in his last extremity, to the 
tabernacle of worship and laid hold on the horns of 
the altar, casting himself under the shield of the 
God whom he had served so unscrupulously and so 
long. Benaiah shrank from defiling the sanctuary 
with human blood and a deed of violence, but his 
master overcame the scruples of his more honest 
ser\'ant by saying that the deed was a righteous 
one ; it was the avenging of the innocent blood shed 
by Joab. So, even at the altar, the old man was 
murdered in cold blood by Benaiah. 

The death of their two greatest enemies, David 
and Joab, naturally gave the Edomites the deepest 
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satisfaction, and they eagerly pressed on their pre- 
parations for regaining their country. 

It was necessary now for Hadad to be more open 
and frank with Pharoah as} to the great scheme he 
had in hand, because the assistance of the Eg3rptian 
king was almost indispensable to him, and he hoped 
for some substantial aid both in men and money. 

He therefore, again sought an intei*view with the 
king. It was a difficult task, for he was quite aware 
of how little Pharoah comprehended his feelings 
towards Edom. 

Hadad gave, first of all, a survey of the whole 
situation, laying emphasis on the advantages likely 
to accrue to Egypt from having a faithful ally in 
Edom. But when he began to speak of himself and 
his hopes, he forgot prudence, and with fervent^ 
eloquent Words declared that he was ready to risk 
all for his country, that he had vowed himself to 
recover it and to give his life for it henceforth. 

" That implies,^ he said, " that I give up my life 
in Egypt, my high place in the army, and all the 
benefits I owe to the favour and kindness of your 
Majesty. I am not ungrateful, but the call has 
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come to me. Let me depart that I may go to mine 
own country.*" 

Pharoah was amazed, for he had always thought 
Hadad was happy and content in Egypt ; nor could 
he at all enter into his feelings about Edom. 

'' But what,^ he said, " hast thou lacked with me 
that behold thou seekest to go to thine o\^ii 
country.^ 

Hadad could only say again that be had lacked 
nothing, that on the contrary he owed everything to 
Pharoah, but he could not be shaken in his resolve. 
*'Let me go in anywise.*" 

Pharoah began to see that Hadad was less of an 
Egyptian than he had always believed, and that 
even if the Edomite prince were persuaded to stay 
he could never again be in sympathy with him nor 
would his presence at court be acceptable. He 
therefore consented to let Hadad go, and not only 
so but met the request for military aid with a ready 
assent. Two small companies of infantry were 
granted, one being that under the command of 
Omar. 

In a very short time all was got ready for the 
journey, and the day had come when Hadad was to 
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leave wife and home and children and his adopted 
country, and go forth on his hazardous enterprise. 

Sahu with the children clinging around her was 
with him in the entrance hall. She was deadly pale, 
and the dark circles round her eyes told of anxious 
sleepless nights. She had a strong premonition that 
she would never see her lord again. The prophecy 
of the soothsayer, made long ago before their 
marriage, had come back vividly and dominated her 
imagination. She always saw Hadad lying in the 
desert wounded and bleeding, and the vultures 
hovering above him waiting for their prey. 

''Do not go,*''' she sobbed, "dearest husband, 
something tells me you will never come back. I 
shall never see you more.*" 

" O my Sahu,*" he answered, " these are foolish 
dreams. I shall certainly come back to take you 
home to Edom to reign there as my que^n. Do not 
doubt of my success, for all has been carefully pre- 
pared, and with the help of the troops Pharoah has 
given me I cannot miss success.*" 

"Alas, Hadad,^ she cried, throwing her arms 
around him, " I know, I know you must go, but do 
not forget me. When you are far away think of me 
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and the children. We shall pray to the gods for 
your success and a happy return.'*^ 

" Forget you, Sahu ! "^ he answered, " never shall I 
forget you and all the joy we have shared in our life 
together, and all that you have been to me. Ah, it 
is hard to part, and I would fain stay, but you know 
how I cannot. Mine own country draws me by a 
thousand ties. And it is for your sake too I go, to 
win you a kingdom, to make you a queen. Fare- 
well, my Sahu, and do not despair.*" 

After one last clinging embrace, Sahu almost 
fainting, watched him go. 

Would she never see him more ? 

Her heart answered never, and with slow sad 
steps she dragged herself within the lonely house to 
weep. 

With very different feelings his old nurse Base- 
math saw him set out. Her heart beat fast with 
excitement. Edom, her old home, seemed near and 
the day of her return to the old palace in Petra, the 
old ways, the old country, and she prayed devoutly 
for victory to her prince. 

The difficult and dangerous march to Edom was 
successfully accomplished. So secret had the plans 
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of Hadad been kept that they were not attacked by 
the Israelites, although they went by the coast road, 
leaving Egypt at Zalu, and passing by the lake of , 
Sirbonis. Then they diverged southward, crossing 
the river of Egypt, and went slowly and toilsomely 
on from station to station, till at last they arrived 
at the valley to which, on the day of their escape 
from Petra, the goat-herd had led them for greater 
security. 

This wild, remote valley, shut in on all sides by 
mountains was never, it was known, visited by the 
Israelite soldiei-s, and no safer rendezvous could have 
been arranged close to Petra, which they had 
resolved to make the object of their first attacL 

Thus once again Hadad encamped on the soil of 
his own country. He had had a long and fatiguing 
march that day and his men lay asleep around him, 
with the exception of the sentinels. He himself 
was too excited to sleep. He paced up and down, 
anxiously weighing many things, and hearkening for 
any sound that might announce the arrival of Hori 
and his contingent, to whom he had sent word the 
day before that he was so far on his march. 

Hadad had no recollection of the spot where he 
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now was ; he only felt how strangely it contrasted 
with the scenery of Eg3rpt. The fiill moon shone 
upon a weird amphitheatre of hill-sides seamed 
and scarred by torrents, and traversed by black 
shadows, and in the valley itself masses of detached 
rocks, between which his men lay sleeping, broke up 
the ground in startling fantastic patches of light 
and darkness. Then his eye caught the gleam of 
spear-heads, and he saw far up the side of the valley 
a line of soldiers and archers coming towards them. 
It was Hori, now an old man with whitening beard, 
but still strong and active as the youngest. He 
greeted Hadad heartily and the two were soon 
deeply engrossed in their plan of action for next 
day, for they must act at once. Their only hope 
lay in taking the garrison by surprise, and they had 
besides no supplies for keeping their troops where 
they were. One circumstance favoured them. Two 
of the principal officers of the garrison with a small 
number of the men, had a few days before gone to 
Jerusalem to pay their homage to the newly- 
anointed king and receive his orders, so that the 
force in Petra was somewhat less than its usual 
number. The plan they arranged was this — 
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Omar, who was placed in command of the 
Egyptian troops was to start before dawn and, 
marching down to the eastern entrance of Petra, 
was to endeavour to take the gate by surprise. 
Hori was to go with him taking a large body of his 
archers. 

A more perilous task was undertaken by Hadad 
himself with a specially picked body of Edomites, 
few in number, but all thoroughly accustomed to 
the mountains, and at the same time tried and 
brave soldiers. Shepho had, as might be expected, 
accompanied his master and was now to be of the 
band. They were to scale the mountain and en- 
deavour to enter Petra by the path which had once 
before served Hadad so well. They had still some 
hours to wait before it was time to set out. In a fever 
of excitement Hadad longed for the passing away of 
the darkness for the moon had gone down, and he 
thought, never was the dawn so long of appearing, 
the dawn which was to usher in a fateful day. 

How it would end he could not tell, perhaps 
he would have to retiun to Egypt a broken, dis- 
credited man, or would the god of Edom grant 
him victory.'^ 



CHAPTER XL 



LAURELS AND CYPRESS. 



With the first indication of approaching dawn Omar 
was sent off with his troops guided by Hori who led 
the way with his men. 

Hadad'*s heart beat high as he watched them pass 
out of sight at a turn of the valley. He himself 
had to wait for a little more light, before he could 
begin with his comrades the difficult ascent to the 
summit of the ridge from which they were to de- 
scend on the city. His information as to the route 
was, that it was possible though extremely dan- 
gerous, and that something had been done in the 
way of preparation for their passage by the goat- 
herds. 

He was well aware that it was foolhardy in him 
to choose the command of this expedition, and his 
friends had dissuaded him from it, on account of 
his being so little accustomed to mountaineering, 
but the idea of being kept back by dangers that his 
old nurse Basemath had once surmounted seemed 
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absurd. He had, besides, a strong curiosity to ex- 
plore the path of which he had heard so much. 

The upward climb was stiff and toilsome; they 
were not however, obliged to take any special pre- 
cautions, being secure from observation. When they 
reached the summit of the pass, the descent began 
down steeply sloping ledges overhanging deep gulfs 
and across the shoulders of bare rocks where a slip 
would have hurled them to destruction, and where 
even the utmost caution did not prevent the dis- 
lodgment of loose fragments that slid to the edge 
and thundered down steep slopes in clouds of dust. 

Hadad required all his nerve to steady him, and 
had he not been so highly strung by the excitement 
of the whole situation he could hardly have followed 
the guide as he did, springing from rock to rock. 
He thoroughly realised the awful perils his nurse 
had braved in bringing him safely by such a path. 

As they descended, the party ran great risk of 
being observed from the town in the clear atmos- 
phere, but that risk was unavoidable. So down they 
went, threading their way in single file, till at last a 
spot was reached about a hundred feet above the 
city. So far, all was quiet and they stopped to rest 
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after the exhausting march. It was now high noon, 
soon after which they intended to make their assault, 
calculating upon finding the Israelite soldiers enjoy- 
ing their mid-day siesta, and off their guard. 

After their rest, Hadad gave the signal and they 
slipped noiselessly down to the level of the streets. 
Their guide knew the locality thoroughly, and led 
them by little frequented lanes towards the fortified 
gateway at the south-east end of the town where the 
roads from the southern pass and that through the 
eastern gorge converged. 

Few people had observed them enter the town, 
and those who did were fortunately Edomites to 
whom a whispered word or two explained everything 
and sent them off to advise others privately to be 
prepared to second Hadad'*s attempt, so far as an 
unarmed population could. They had all heard 
rumours that a scheme was on foot to rescue Edom, 
but such rumours had been flying for years, and it 
was a glad surprise to know that this time it was no 
illusion. 

Arrived in front of the gate they found the doors 
of the guard-rooms standing wide open, and also the 
town gates. Hadad, with a shout of " Edom and 
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victory '^ rushed in with his men and completely took 
by surprise about twenty Israelite soldiers who were 
lying half asleep and unarmed. They were instantly 
slain and the gate was won. The Edomites now 
took care to close the gates and bamcade themselves 
within the gatehouse from the battlements of which 
they would be able to watch for the expected ad- 
vance of their comrades who were to assault and 
take the small fort at the outer extremity of the 
southern entrance and join them from that direction. 

An Israelite soldier on the street had observed 
what was passing, and quickly ran to the palace 
where the governor of the garrison lived, and where 
a detachment of his men were stationed. A very 
short time therefore had elapsed when the Edomites 
heard the steady tramp of soldiers marching towards 
them. 

The governor, a brave and capable officer, natiu^ally 
thought that the invaders had entered by one or 
other of the passas, and that the east or south road 
must have been forced. He therefore took every 
precaution for meeting a large body of men, and 
waited in front of the gate till the whole force of his 
garrison should assemble. Imagining that a battle 
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had been fought and lost outside, he and his men 
were discouraged and perplexed. Nor could they 
understand why the gates in front of them, apparently 
in the enemy'*s hands, remained shut. 

It was a critical position for Hadad with his 
handful of troops. Everything now depended on 
Omar, but all was quiet in the direction of the 
southern road. The defences of the gatehouse on 
the to^Ti side were of course very slight, little better 
than the doors and walls of an ordinary house. All 
would have been lost had the governor promptly 
advanced at his first arrival and battered in the 
doors. 

Minute after minute passed, each seeming to 
Hadad as long as an hour, and each welcomed as a 
respite. At last he saw the governor disposing his 
troops for an assault and men advancing with heavy 
beams of wood to force the doors. But just at that 
moment a messenger was seen speeding towards the 
gate from the south and making signs to the 
Edomite sentinels on the battlements. But he 
scarcely needed to announce his tidings, for hard 
upon his heels there came a rush of laden camels 
and asses, broken loose, fiUing up the whole road 
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and trampling down their terrified drivers and at- 
tendants in a wild stampede. 

Omar had been as successful as his chief. His 
approach had been utterly unexpected. Creeping 
towards the gate with the utmost caution, they had 
waited till, as they expected, a caravan issued out 
with the first light of day. Then, with drawn 
swords, they jumped up and shouting their wild 
battle cry of Edom, rushed upon the fort which, with 
a rudely built wall, guarded the entrance. They had 
hoped to force the gate, but the guards were too 
much accustomed to that kind of warfare to be taken 
unawares, and with some difficulty they managed to 
close it, but not till several of them were slain. Not 
being in the least aware of the strength of the force 
sent against them, for Omar had hitherto kept his 
Egyptian troops out of sight, the warders of the 
fort thought it was a mere skirmish and that 
nothing further would come of it. But they had to 
deal with men who knew that on their success every- 
thing depended, the very life of their King and 
country. 

Hori sent his archers to climb the rocks over- 
hanging the entrance, heights usually deemed impos- 
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sible to scale, and thence they annoyed the garrison 
by their gaUing fire and further diminished then: num- 
bers. Others of them, more daring still, let them- 
selves down inside the wall and began to demolish 
the lighter interior defences. Meanwhile Omar 
stormed at the outside with his men, and so reduced 
was the guard that at last a panic seized the 
remnant and they opened the gates on the promise 
of their lives, a promise which was kept at the time, 
though not later. Thus Hori and Omar gained the 
southern road and forced their way towards the 
town, driving before them a confused and struggling 
crowd of men and beasts down the rugged defile. 
The fugitives, when they reached the inner gates, 
instead of being admitted, were horrified to find 
themselves received by a shower of arrows, as it 
seemed, from their own friends. Behind them, 
Omar'*s troops were pushing on unresisted, slaying 
ruthlessly all who came in their way. The crowd, 
thus pressed on both sides, fled up the eastern gorge. 
Omar^s men had no sooner reached the gates in 
front of them than these were thrown open, 
"^rhus the governor and his troops had now to 
meet the onset of the whole mass of Omar and 
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Hori^s battle array with the addition of Hadad'*s 
band, who now sallied out from their defences. 
Fiercely and obstinately the two armies fought, 
but it was soon evident that the Israelites were 
losing. They were demoralised and confiised by 
the inexplicable tactics by which their foes had 
penetrated into the very midst of their stronghold, 
and naturally fancied they had to meet a stronger 
force than was actually on the ground. The ap- 
pearance of Egyptian soldiers especially suggested 
unlimited resource in numbers and power, and a 
fm'ther source of confusion arose fi'om the behaviour 
of the inhabitants who, quickly seeing how the 
battle was to go, began to throw down from their 
house-roofs, upon the heads of their hated tyrants, 
stones, beams of wood, and every missile they could 
find. 

In the conflict many were slain on both sides, but 
the battle ended in a total rout of the Israelites. 
Hadad was victor and King of Edom. 

It need hardly be said, that on the days that fol- 
lowed, dire vengeance was taken for all the past 
cruelties of the Hebrews. Not one Israelite within 
the city was suffered to escape and the same tortures 
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that were once suffered by Edomites at the com- 
mand of Joab were now the lot of the vanquished. 

But Hadad had much more to do. One step had 
been achieved ; but could he, with his slender force, 
even hold Petra ? He anticipated that Solomon 
would, within a very short while, lead against him a 
formidable army, and even with all the reinforce- 
ments he could count on from the desert tribes, he 
was well aware that he should not be able to risk a 
battle in the open countiy. His only policy was to 
fortify Petra and hold it tiU such time as he should 
have gathered more strength. 

Accordingly, with the utmost haste and working 
night and day, the town was put in a position to 
stand a siege. And even thus, Hadad had many 
difficulties to contend with. Tlie town was impover- 
ished and the people had scarcely food for them- 
selves, much less for a large army ; indeed, some of 
the tribes, finding themselves, as they thought, ill- 
treated, went off to their own homes. 

Nevertheless Hadad, living now in the palace that 
had been his father'^s, kept his ground. It was the 
easier for him to do so, as the new Israelite king was 
not a warrior like his father David, nor had he now 
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in his army any commanders like Joab and Abishai. 
Solomon had no idea of carrying on war as David 
had done, by brilliant dash and strategy. His 
policy was to crush by the pressm'e of overwhelming 
force, and so soon after his accession, he was in no 
condition to send a great army far from the capital. 

Consequently for the present, Hadad remained 
unmolested ; and as the national policy of Solomon 
developed itself, it appeared that he had ambitions 
that led to other kinds of enterprise than the exter- 
mination of tribes regarded by him as mere hill- 
robbers. Feeble attempts were indeed made to 
dislodge Hadad, but the Israelite troops soon 
wearied of their fruitless efforts. 

Solomon himself, with doubtful wisdom, decided 
that Petra was a slight loss. Its wealth and com- 
merce had long been destroyed, and the formerly 
busy city was a mere haunt of owls and bats. What 
he cared for above everything was the fostering of 
commerce and the raising of his coimtry to a level of 
civilisation and culture such as he saw in the other 
kingdoms around him. He therefore took means, 
by the building of forts, to secure his caravan road 
to Eziongeber, and in that town itself he stationed 
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a very strong garrison. The garrisons in the lower 
country of Edom were reinforced, and Petra, lying 
out of the way, did not, as he thought, perceptibly 
interfere with the tranquillity of his empire. 

Hadad was thus arrested in his attempt to gain 
back his country, but the one comer he had won he 
was able to keep. Month after month passed in 
constant labour, and he could truly say that, so far 
as its fortifications were concerned, Petra had never 
been so secure. In spite, however, of all his pains, 
his position remained that of the mere hill-robber, 
with his one stronghold, to which he could retreat 
with whatever booty he might have picked up on his 
forays. In no true sense was he King of Edom. He 
felt this especially when he thought of his wife and 
children still in Egypt and realised by contrast how 
rough and full of hardship was the life he now lived. 
He could hardly ask the tenderly nurtured Sahu to 
share such a life, and indeed, he felt she would be 
happier in Egypt until he could offer her something 
approaching the security and luxury of their 
Egyptian home. Hadad too, was so engrossed 
with the brave struggle he was making to regain his 
country that the eventful days flew swiftly by, and 
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the delay of a year seemed to him trifling. When 
therefore, at the close of their year''s service, he sent 
back the troops Pharoah had lent him for that 
period, he thought it best, in sending loving mess- 
ages to his wife and children, to ask them to delay 
their coming for a little while ; within a year he 
hoped to have them with him. 

But the days that with Hadad seemed to pass so 
quickly, were days of long dreary waiting and 
anxiety to Sahu in the land of Egypt. Her heart 
was with her husband in that far land of Edom 
which she had never seen and could form no clear 
picture of — a land of rugged mountains and brawl- 
ing streams, barbarous and hideous, like the outlying 
hills and deserts of the Nile valley. She was sad 
always, and the pageants and festivals of Pharoah''s 
court had lost all their charm. She longed ex-, 
ceedingly for news but none came, and she thought 
within hereelf — He is dead ; I shall never see him 
more. And so her pale cheeks grew ever more sun- 
ken and her bright eyes, shining now with pathetic 
yearning, grew larger and darker. 

Strangely enough, since Hadad''s departure she 
had made a friend of Basemath, to whom formerly 

N 
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.she had an aversion, as being a iiide, uncultured 
barbarian. But she knew that the woman loved 
Hadad ; she had often heaixl the tale of how his old 
nurse had saved him out of the sack of Petra, and 
that tale now attracted her as it had never done 
before. Basemath had to recount again and again 
every detail of their flight and describe Petra and its- 
caves and mountains ; she had also to aid the lady 
ill her conjectures as to what might be happening- 
there. 

On her part, Basemath learned to know and love 
her Egyptian mistress, underetanding easily how 
deep and faithful was her love to Hadad. 

Days and weeks and months passed away, and still 

no tidings reached them, and the Lady Sahu was on 

the threshold of woman's most dread hour when 

•anguish and joy meet and death so often hovers be- 

side the birth of a new life. 

Alas ! it was so now, death, not life, came to the 
house of Hadad. In the night a cry of mouming^ 
arose, for the lady had passed away into the shadow 
land, crying upon Hadad as she went and fancying 
him beside her. The new-born babe too, dead before 
it was born, lay white and still beside the mother. 
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The mourners filled the house with their shrieks and 
lamentations ; then the priests came and made their 
recitations from the sacred books, and fortified the 
dead with their talismans. After that the body was 
removed to the embalmers, and finally the embalmed 
body, with the child also embalmed and lying like a 
chrysalis upon the mother'^s heart, was wound in 
strips of fine linen and placed in one coffin within 
another to the number of four, the last adorned with 
a coloured mask of the face of the deceased. Then 
came the last sad procession to the abodes of the 
dead, where she was set in the midst of a great 
tomb chamber closed for ever to the light, but 
lavishly furnished with all beautiful things that had 
been her joy on earth, excjuisite paintings, favourite 
pieces of furniture, jewellery, and vases, and even her 
pet gazelle had been killed and embalmed to cheer 
her spirit there. 

Flowers and offerings in plenty were laid at the 
door of the tomb, but no token from the hand she 
loved best, no tears from the eyes that ever met her 
starlike eyes with understanding love. 

To Basemath, the Egyptian burial rites were 
strange and meaningless, and she kept apart, though 
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she mourned with the quiet grief of the old, who 
have not tears for all the sorrows that fall upon 
them in life. 

When all was over, she sought an interview with 
the Queen Tahpenes. To her, she represented that 
she had now nothing to keep her in Egypt. She 
wished to return to Edom if she might. The Queen 
was willing to let her go, for she herself had taken 
the lad Genubath and the two little girls into her 
own house, nor did she desire to retain the Edomite 
nurse, but she advised her to wait till news of Hadad 
arrived, when she would know whether it was safe 
to go to Edom. 

As it happened, a very few days after, a courier 
arrived who gave an exaggerated account of Hadad's 
success, representing him as sweeping everything be- 
fore him. The man had been sent off just after 
Petra had been won, and he bore also a message to 
Sahu from her husband bidding her prepai-e to join 
him, but asking her to delay setting out till he 
should send again, as he must have time to set 
things in order for her reception. 

Basemath was accordingly sent back with an 
Egyptian escort that was to take Pharoah''s con- 
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gratulations on the victory and an offer of further 
help on certain conditions. Thus Hadad's house in 
Egypt was broken up, though his children were left 
to grow up as he himself had grown up under the 
beneficent shadow of the Pharoah. 

Hadad was still buoyed up by his first success and 
living in the hope of greater achievements when the 
company from Egypt arrived. That very day in- 
deed, he had made a successful raid upon a passing 
caravan of Solomon''s, on its way up fi'om Eziongeber, 
and now as he sat in the court of his palace there 
were spread out around him on the ground heaps of 
the spoil, gold, and incense, and sandalwood, and 
many tropical products. He was engaged in valuing 
and distributing the booty among his followers and 
all were in the highest spirits at such a welcome 
addition to their resources. 

It was at this moment that a messenger entered 
to announce the arrival of a company from Egypt 
with an escort from Pharoah. 

" From Egypt I ^ cried Hadad, dropping from his 
hands a precious ivory casket he was examining. 
" Let them be brought before me at once. I thirst 
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for news of my wife and children. It is neariy a 
year since I heard of them.'" 

** The woman Basemath is with than, my Lord,^ 
added the messenger. 

** Make haste then and bring her hither, that I 
may hear the messages my wife sends.*" 

Hadad'^s mind, so long occupied entirely with the 
engrossing cares of war, flew back now to the happy 
days in Egypt, to the tender loving wife from whom 
it had been so hard to part. Then-came the sudden 
thought — Sahu is perhaps already here — come to 
surprise and greet me in the moment of my triumph, 
and to be crowned Queen of Edom. 

With eager look and quick steps he strode 
through the outer court to the gate. But when his 
eyes lighted upon the old nurse, he saw she was 
alone. She entered, not as he expected, eager to 
give him joyous greeting, but slowly and almost 
shrinking, and without a word, and not even raising 
her eyes to meet his. She was haggard too, terribly 
worn and weary, far in excess of what the fatigue of 
the journey would have caused. 

" Speak ! ^ cried Hadad. " Is it well with my 
dear ones — Your mistress, is she not with you ? ^ 
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** No ! ^ answered Basemath, " the gods have 
willed it otherwise. She will never come hither. 
She has gone to the shadowland ; but she loved you 
to the last ; your name was the last word she 
uttered." 

At this unexpected blow, which he had never for 
a moment anticipated, Hadad cast himself to the 
ground with a heart-rending cry and lay there, his 
body shaken by the violence of his grief. His 
friends did all they could to comfort him, but it was 
many days before he could resume his ordinary life. 
Basemath comforted him best with her long full 
details of his wife''s devotion to him and of all that 
she had said, and hoped, and feared. 

But even after his grief subsided into calmness 
there was a bitterness left in Hadad''s soul, for what 
was all his success without Sahu to share it. Her 
death also affected him in another way ; he lost in 
her for ever, the gentler influence that had long 
ruled his life. Henceforth he was more cruel and 
relentless, more reckless too of his own life. Why 
should he guard it now, he often said to himself, 
and he could fight the better for Edom since he 
held life cheap. 
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The love of his land became now an almost 
fierce passion. He threw all his energy into plans 
for extending his power. He led in person every 
expedition and every raid, however insignificant. 
And yet he made no progress. The offers of help 
made by Pharoah were hampered with conditions of 
tribute under the name of gifts which he did not 
see his way to agree to. Pharoah had no idea of 
how repugnant to him was the name of vassal. On 
the other hand the kingdom of Solomon was too 
firmly established and too wisely ordered to be 
shaken by a force so feeble as that which Hadad 
had at his disposal. 

Instead of victories therefore, he had to endure a 
succession of petty vexations and disappointments. 
No sooner had he collected a large force of men 
than he found the difficulty of arming them pro- 
perly, and at the same time victualling them, insur- 
mountable. He could keep them long enough to 
make a bold and sudden attack upon some outpost 
of Solomon''s or some passing caravan, but was 
obliged to let them disperse immediately after. 

Yet Petra remained his own, and in spite of his 
want of success, his influence over the Edomites in- 
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creased steadily. They came to understand how 
thoroughly devoted he was to their cause, and his 
superior culture and thorough military training 
gave him a power over them much greater than any 
of their former kings had enjoyed. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 



Fifteen years had passed away and still Hadad 
held his own behind the mountain barriers that cir- 
cled Petra. He had regained no more of his country. 
The lower and opener parts of it remained subject 
to Solomon and carefiiUy guarded by him on account 
of the great caravan road running through them, 
but Petra had no share in the riches that were 
carried to and fro past its gates. Since the conquest 
by David it had never prospered and now, imder 
Hadad its condition was much worse, for it con- 
tinued, practically always, in a state of siege. It is 
true, many Edomites had gathered into it again, but 
they could find subsistence only like the nomadic 
tribes by pastoral pursuits, or, when opportunity 
offered, by raiding and plundering. 

Frequent attacks were made on Solomon's cara- 
vans, but seldom with much success, and that wise 
monarch did not think it worth his while to pursue 
and exterminate an enemy at great cost of treasure 
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and life when no material gain was in prospect. He 
rather accepted with oriental nonchalance the attacks 
• on his caravans as being in the nature of things and 
simply added to the strength of the escorts. 

Thus, Hadad could effect but little, and he and 
his people were often in dire poverty. 

From Egypt he had never received more support 
than the two regiments that helped him to seize 
Petra, and what was left of them had returned soon 
after to their country. Pharoah, still firiendly, did 
not demand in return more than a nominal suzer- 
ainty over Edom and never exacted the small tribute 
that had been stipulated. But now, this Pharoah 
so long Hadad''s friend and ally, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by another, Psiukannit II. 

This change of monarch caused a serious altera- 
ation in Hadad's relations with Egypt. The new 
Pharoah looked upon Edom as a vassal kingdom, 
and sent to demand homage and the arrears of tri- 
bute. Hadad refiised on various pretexts, though 
professing always an ardent desire to keep the old 
alliance unbroken. He had in truth nothing to 
give. 

On the other hand, the prosperous condition of 
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Israel, its energetic pursuit of all commercial enter- 
prises, and the policy of its King favouring inter- 
course with foreign countries, led to its forming 
closer relations with Egypt. 

Solomon was especially useful to Pharoah as an 
intermediary in the great trade carried on between 
his coimtry and the Hittite and Syrian Kingdoms, 
a trade especially in fine Egyptian linen and in 
chariots and horses. Pharoah''s stud often required 
to be reinvigorated by interbreeding with the 
rougher Hittite stamp of horse, while on the 
other hand the Hittites and Israelites eagerly 
sought the finer and higher bred hoi'ses of Egypt 
as well as finely wrought chariots manufactured 
there. In this and in many other ways Israel and 
Egypt could mutually benefit each other, and 
naturally found a close alliance to the interest of 
both. Pharoah even gave one of his daughters as 
a wife to Solomon, thus binding the Israelite King 
still more closely to himself. Such an alliance 
however, did not imply that the enemies of the one 
country were those of the other. Pharoah did not 
care to see Israel become too strong, and it was his 
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policy even to encourage secretly the enemies of 
Solomon. 

Thus on the whole, the situation had become 
distinctly less favourable for the Edomite King. 
Pharoah would not openly champion his cause, and 
any application for assistance was met by demands 
for the paying up of the arrears of tribute. 

In these circumstances, Hadad thought it best to 
send for his son Genubath, for whom, as the son of 
Sahu, he had a special affection. 

Genubath however, on receiving his father's mes- 
sage, W61S unwilling to come, and excused himself 
on the plea that he had undertaken official duties in 
Egypt. He assured his father with great protesta- 
tions of duty and affection that he could do more 
for Edom by watching over its interests at the court 
of Pharoah. In short, he wished to remain where 
he was. 

Hadad understood. His son, unlike himself, had 
been at the most critical period of his youth severed 
from all Edomite influence. He had grown up an 
Egyptian, in manners, customs, and religion, and 
was indeed brought up by his aunt the Queen, 
exactly like Pharoah's own sons. Edom was a mere 
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name to him and the recollection of his father was 
almosit effaced. Besides, Grenubath was no soldier. 
From his mother he had inherited the aesthetic 
temperament, and in the Egj-pt of that period, love 
of art was nmch the same thing as love of luxury. 
He was in truth a degenerate son of a noble father, 
and nothing would have induced him to face the 
hardships and privations of life in Edom. Much 
more to his taste was the office he had obtained at 
court, the high post of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs long enjoyed by Uta-har-sun, a post which 
Genubath filled with equal self-indulgence but far 
less efficiency. 

Hadad therefore, gave up his son as lost to him, 
and likewise his daughters, who had found husbands 
in Egypt. He did not blame them. He knew too 
well from his own experience the over-mastering 
nature of the temptations to which his son had 
succumbed, and he was glad that his daughters had 
found safer homes than he could have offered them. 
Nevertheless, it was a deep grief to him to think of 
these children so utterly cut off from him. 

He had, however, other children ; for soon after 
coming to Edom he had taken as wife a grand- 
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daughter of Hori, but she was an uncultured woman 
and it was chiefly from motives of policy that he had 
married her. His heart clung always to the remem- 
brance of Sahu, even although he had come to hate 
Egypt and all things Egyptian. Living the life of 
the Sheik of a wild mountain tribe, the refinement 
due to his early training in some degree left him, yet 
there was ever about his presence a dignity that well 
became a King, and in mental resource and know- 
ledge of the world he was far beyond his associates. 

Basemath was naturally, after all she had come 
through, a great personage in the palace at Petra, 
but old age was creeping fast upon her. Since her 
return and till her death, which happened a few 
yeai's after, she lived contentedly and happily in the 
rough simple fashion to which she had been accus- 
tomed in her youth, and which she liked best. 

Hadad himself was advancing in years, but he was 
still vigorous, and did not suffer his age to restrain 
him from leading his men in all their forays. Often, 
his chiefs expostulated with him on the folly of so 
needlessly and so often exposing his life which was 
so precious to them all. 

" Let us be guided,'' they said, ''by your counsels. 
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but do not you come out on every small expedition ; 
save your strength and your life for the sake of 
Edom.'' 

But Hadad answered, " I thank you, friends, for 
your respect and well-meant advice, but I cannot 
agree to follow it. It is not that I distrust your 
ability or your courage. Far from that, yet I can- 
not do as you wish. To me, life would be woi*se 
than death if I stayed always at home fretting out 
my heart in my palace. So long as I can wield a 
sword I must fight. I did not renounce the ease 
and wealth of Egypt for a life of idleness. While 
our god gives the strength I shall go out and fight 
against Israel. There is so much yet to be done.**** 

But a short time after, when in an attack on some 
Phoenician merchants passing through, the king 
received a serious wound, his chiefs extorted from 
him a promise to confine himself solely to the direc- 
tion of their movements, without taking part in the 
fighting, and Hadad was at the time so weak and 
suffering that he gave in to their request. 

While he still lay prostrate, though his wound 
was almost healed, news came of a great an'ival of 
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ships at Eziongeber, a fleet such as had never been 
seen before. 

One ship in. particular, drawn up in the harbour, 
glittered with splendid ornaments of gold inlaid on 
prow and stem. It was the ship of the Queen of 
Sheba. In her far-off^ kingdom — the so-called island 
of Meroe, a long way up the Nile, where it is joined 
by the river Akbara — she ruled in a city which, in 
its day, was a wonderful emporium of commerce. 
Thither the strange denizens of the mountains and 
forests of the ^r interior of the vast African conti- 
nent brought their treasures of gold and ivory and 
spices, to be exchanged for trifles still more precious 
in their eyes. And also to the city of the Queen 
merchants came from the most distant civilised lands, 
from Egypt, from Phoenicia, from Israel, from the 
plains of the Euphrates, to barter their treasures for 
gold. Since the accession of Solomon, the trade 
with Israel had so enormously increased as to excite 
vividly the curiosity of the Queen about this new 
monarch whose tastes were so magnificent. 

She heard that he excelled no less in wisdom than 
in riches, and as she likewise plumed herself on her 
wisdom, and was indeed renowned throughout the 
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world as a woman of the highest intellectual power 
and accomplishments, her curiosity became so 
ardent that she resolved to take the extraordinary 
step of leaving her own country and undertaking the 
long journey to Jerusalem. 

Accordingly, when the great caravan which left 
Sheba every alternate year for Solomon'^s capital was 
setting out, the Queen took the opportunity of 
going with it. Not only did this caravan take the 
usual supplies of ivory, gold-dust, incense, spices, 
sandal wood, and other priceless treasures gathered 
into Sheba from the unexplored regions around, but 
on this occasion the Queen, desiring to outshine 
Solomon in magnificence and liberality of gifts, 
made a collection of the rarest gems, the most 
wonderful ivory carvings, the strangest birds and 
beasts, and all these she took down to the Red Sea 
and brought them up in ships to Eziongeber. 

Never had the sailors carried such a cargo, never 
had the merchants beheld such rarities as the 
Queen's ship carried. All the town was astir to see 
the disembarkation, and the shore was strewn with 
bales and packages of priceless wares. 

Even the Phoenician sailors, who had been all over 
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the world, and delighted to tell marvellous tales of 
the wonders they had seen, were astonished at the 
riches spread out on the red, shell-strewn sands. 
The Queen on her part was equally interested in the 
sailors and shipping, and especially the docks, where 
a new fleet of vessels was being built for Solomon. 
She had never seen anything but river-barges, and 
her active mind could not be satisfied without a close 
examination of these huge ships, built to withstand 
the rude shocks of ocean waves and storms. Where- 
ever she went she asked questions of the sailors 
through an interpreter, and heard many wonderful 
stories of the monsters of the deep, of birds that 
nested on the ocean, of strange peoples of the north, 
and lands of ice and snow. 

At the same time she kept an active, personal 
superintendence of all that had to be done by her 
own people, pushing on the preparations for her 
journey to Jerusalem. At early morning and in the 
evening, when the slaves and porters were busiest, 
she went to and fro among them, evidently in high 
spirits and in the best humour. 

She was dressed after the Egyptian fashion. 
From her neck, her wrists, and arms, and from her 
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ankles, flashed the light and colour of brilliant 
jewels and the gleam of gold. Tall, and strongly 
built, she moved with a truly regal air, nor did her 
dark skin diminish the beauty of a face alight with 
keen intelligence, and of eyes that seemed to pierce 
through all that met her gaze. 

Such was the report of the Edomite spy who, dis- 
guised as a porter, had assisted at the unloading of 
the ships. He said, further, that three days hence 
the caravan was to start for Jerusalem. Solomon 
had sent the Queen word to await the coming of his 
escort, but her impatience would brook no delay, 
and she confided in the strength of her own body- 
guard of stalwart Nubi«uis. Thus, it appeared that 
in the journey between the sea and the middle of the 
desert there would be a quite insufficient escort for 
so large a caravan, composed, as it must be, of litters 
conveying the Queen and her ladies, and of enormous 
numbers of heavily laden camels and asses. 

This report, when it was communicated to Hadad, 
was like a draught of wine to the sick man. In his 
sickness he had been more than usually depressed by 
gloomy thoughts which often troubled him. Now, 
with sparkling eyes he sprang from his couch, and in 
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spite of all remonstrances, beg«ui to arrange for an 
attack on the caravan. He himself was to take a 
principal part in conducting the i-aid. His design 
was, to fall upon the caravan at a spot where the 
nature of the ground, a somewhat deep dip on the 
surface, would practically cut so long a procession 
into two portions, the one out of sight of the other. 
Accordingly, when next morning he heard that 
the Queen was setting out, he concealed himself with 
a small troop of thirty men in an old tomb which 
was scarcely visible under drifted gravel. His plan 
of attack was, that a large body of Edomites were 
to make a dash at the van of the long train and 
allow themselves to be beaten off by the escort, who 
were thus to be drawn away from the rear and in- 
duced to pursue their assailants some distance from 
the road. Meanwhile, another and larger body of 
Hadad*'s men were to lie concealed behind some 
rocks and rising ground near the road ready to make 
a dash at the rear part of the caravan when it should 
be undefended. At the same time Hadad and his 
picked men would rush out from their place of 
ambush on the opposite side of the road, which 
passed only about a hundi'ed yards from where they 
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lay hidden. Thus, the rear part of the caravan 
assailed from both sides of the road would be thrown 
into disorder, and there would be a good chance of 
securing a share of the coveted treasures. 

IVeparations were duly made in accordance with 
this plan, and when morning came and the fiill heat 
of the sun began to beat fiercely on the yellowish 
grey stony desert and on the bare rocks, the keen 
eyes of a scout caught sight of the spear-points of 
the escorts and their polished shields, glittering in 
the distance. Stealthily worming his way down to 
the tomb where Hadad lay, he brought the news, 
and they were now all on the alert. Through a 
small aperture Hadad could see and tell his men all 
that passed. 

First came a small body of lancers of Solomon's 
army, followed by some officers in chariots di'awn by 
splendid high-bred horses: then came a body of 
powerful jet black Nubians armed to the teeth, and 
in their midst, slaves bore a roomy litter gorgeously 
decked with gold and ivory, and within it Hadad 
could see, for the light curtains were drawn aside, 
the famous Queen. The litter, her dress and orna- 
ments reminded him vividly of the old Egyptian 
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days. Just so, his own Queen used to be carried in 
Pharoah''s train, her head tired in the same fashion, 
adorned with jewels in the same way, and even the 
carelessly elegant style in which the Queen reclined, 
toying with a fan of peacocks' feathers, reminded 
him of Sahu — only, she had been so much fairer than 
this Ethiopian. 

But he dared not indulge such thoughts now. 

With a sudden revulsion of feeling he realised 
that all this splendour was in compliment to his 
hated enemy, and frowning darkly he let the Queen 
pass on. 

After her came almost countless strings of laden 
camels and asses, interrupted at intervals by fully 
armed soldiers in small companies, with here and 
there an officer in his chariot, and many merchants 
mounted on camels and asses. 

Hadad watched intently for some sign that his 
plan of attack was being carried out. Presently he 
saw a stoppage of the camels on the verge of the 
valley where the road dipped down out of sight. 
Then arose a great shouting, amid which he thought 
he could distinguish battle cries. An officer in a 
chariot was seen galloping wildly to the rear sig- 
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nailing to all the soldiers he passed to move up to 
the front. The camels, accustomed to go in single 
file, were forced out of the path, and the train was 
falling into confusion. Everyone looked to the front 
where danger seemed to be, and many of the mer- 
chants urged on their beasts so as to see what was 
happening. 

At this moment, exactly as Hadad had planned, 
his troop rushed from their ambush and fell upon 
the now almost defenceless rear of the caravan. 
Hadad likewise, shouting his battle cry of Edom, 
sprang out as if from the ground, followed by his 
men. 

Thus caught between two fires, the soldiers who 
remained were seized with panic. Though *a few 
fought bravely, most fled, as did also the merchants 
and slaves. All felt that safety lay in front where 
the Queen was, and the larger body of soldiers. 

In an incredibly short time the Edomites had 
seized about a hundred camels and as many asses, all 
laden, and forced them away out of sight of the 
road into the desert. No mercy was shown to any 
who resisted, not even to the unarmed slaves. 

Yet quickly as this was accomplished, it did not 
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take long before the soldiers in front found out the 
ruse that had been played upon them. They rushed 
back to defend their rear, which was the more easily 
done, as many of the Edomites had vanished w^th 
their booty, a rich spoil, though consisting, not of 
the Queen's gifts, but of the trading goods bought 
by Solomon. 

Hadad, reckless as usual, fought on to the last. 
Indeed it was necessary for him to do so in order 
to secure the retreat of his followers with their 
booty. 

While thus, all along the line a sort of desultory 
iSght was proceeding in which neither party had 
any decided advantage, the whole aspect of affairs 
was suddenly changed by the appearance on the 
field of Solomon''s body-guard who were on their 
way to meet and escort the Queen. They seemed 
to arrive as if by magic for none of those engaged 
in battle noticed the brilliant array spi'eading across 
the desert. In a moment, chariots and horses, 
archers and spearmen, were charging into the spot 
where the fight was fiercest, the spot where Hadad 
was. On they came with golden shields and helmets 
flashing in the brilliant sun, and they might well 
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have expected to sweep everything before them. 
But some of the chariots got overturned on the un- 
even rocky ground. Hadad'^s archers were better 
than theirs and did more execution, and in a very 
short time the chariotry had either passed through 
the Edomites or were struggling in a confused mass 
out of which many of the Israelite warriors were 
fain to escape by abandoning their horses and 
chariots altogether. Notwithstanding, Hadad'^s 
little army was immensely outnumbered and he 
could not avert a terrible hand to hand conflict that 
now ensued, for the Israelites had outflanked them 
and now hemmed them in, cutting off^ all retreat. 

Hadad*'s spirit rose to the fateful moment. This 
was such a fight as his soul had longed for. He 
cared not if it should be the last. How better 
could he die than fighting, and fighting for Edom. 
But to the last breath he would slay and slay those 
hated Israelites who had ruined his country and 
made his life miserable. 

Again and again his sword, red with blood, 
flashed above his head to descend with irresistible 
fuiy on his antagonists or was darted out with 
lightning speed and force in fierce sidelong cuts. 
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His very recklessness brought him victory. One 
after another of Solomon'^s bravest fell wounded or 
slain before him. His own men rallied around him 
with equal courage, though many were slain, and in 
a few minutes more they would all have been cut to 
pieces by the overpowering numbers of the enemy. 
Fortunately, however, at this critical juncture, the 
large troop of Edomites who had made the first 
attack on the van of the long train, now returned 
after a circuit in the desert, eager to have their 
share of the spoil. 

Their appearance recalled Solomon''s captain 
general to his first duty, which was, of course, to 
guard the Queen, who was now far in front. He 
therefore called off the greater number of his sol- 
diers. This timely relief allowed the Edomites to 
make good their retreat, some of them carrying off 
more booty with them. 

Hadad was loath to go ; but just as he was seeing 
the necessity of retiring, he was attacked by a 
gigantic Israelite, an old man like himself, one in- 
deed, who had been of the number of King David''s 
mighty men. 

Again and again their swords clashed and many 
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a stroke fell upon their dinted mail, but at last 
Hadad got home a thrust at his adversary's side 
wounding him deeply. Unfortunately in dealing 
this stroke, the point of Hadad''s sword was caught 
and a counter stroke from the Israelite, delivered at 
the same instant, fell on Hadad's shoulder, crashing 
through his armour and making a deep gash. He 
fell, but his men rushing to the rescue, speedily slew 
the wounded Israelite, and lifting the bleeding body 
of their King they canned him off on an ass. 

With great difficulty they brought him to Petra, 
and there, in the palace, they laid him down on a 
bed in one of the cool dark chambers cut in the 
rock. 

It seemed as if death had already set its seal 
upon him, so pale and bloodless and without sense 
or motion did he He. But when the old woman 
Jetha was called, she whose wisdom in the healing 
art, in magic, in herbs and potions, was beyond that 
of any other in all Edom, she at once said that his 
life was in him. 

For many weeks he lay prostrate with pain and 
fever, for many weeks too, Jetha watched him night 
and day scarcely taking any rest. Always she was 
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hopeful, though others despaired. She knew there 
was no vital injury and that Hadad, after this bril- 
liant skirmish, thirsted for another battle, and had 
the will to live. 

And so it came to pass. Slowly his strength 
returned and he was at last able to rise from his 
couch, but he had to realise that his fighting days 
were over, for one arm, his right one, hung power- 
less and weak at his side. Nevertheless his brain 
was still clear and active, and he was soon busily 
employed in governing and judging his small realm 
and in planning its extension. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THROUGH DUSK TO DAWN. 



The old king, fixed down by his infirmities to the 
narrow bounds of his city and sometimes to his 
palace, did not find life less rich and full than in his 
younger days. On the contrary, the eventful years 
and strange experiences he had passed through were 
like a well-stored library to which he could turn 
with unfailing interest, and this interest in the past 
was a thousandfold intensified because every year 
that was granted him seemed about to bring the 
final scene of the drama in which all his life long he 
had been an actor. If seemed to him as if he had 
been going forward always in the dusk and twilight, 
and that the dawn with great events, was at hand. 

He heard eagerly the common reports of growing 
discontent in the land of Israel, how Solomon''s 
extravagance grew more reckless, and his oppressive 
taxes more unendurable. He heard of the indigna- 
tion of the native Israelites because of the insolence 
of the foreign mercenaries who formed the royal 
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bodyguard, and of their disgust at the King's court 
being crowded with Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
other strangers. He heard, too, of the horror with 
which many regarded the introduction of all sorts 
of foreign deities alongside of the worship of their 
own jealous God Jehovah. Likewise he had minute 
accounts of how Solomon himself was growing every 
day more luxurious and effeminate. 

In all these things Hadad'^s Egyptian experience 
enabled him to read infallible signs of an empire 
nearing its end. In Egypt, moreover, there was a 
change of dynasty, and the alliance with Israel was 
as good as broken. 

Hadad naturally felt that, whatever happened, it 
was not he but his sons who would have to assert 
the cause of Edom and win back its former glory. 
Accordingly, as he often sat with the two lads, 
Ezer and Homam in the shady palace-coui't, on 
days when neither military duty nor hunting-parties 
in the mountains claimed their attention, he took 
every opportunity of impressing on their minds, as 
Lotan had impressed on his, that their one great 
duty was to love their country and, if need be, 
sacrifice everything for it. 
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It was to Ezer especially that he addressed his 
exhortations, for the elder son was a young man of 
keen intelligence and passionate feeling, and quickly 
made his own all the hopes and ambitions of his 
father. Homam, more robust and larger limbed 
than his brother, was also less intelligent and less 
capable of taking wide political views and looking 
forward. The day's hunting or the morrow's raid 
sufficed to engross his mind. 

" My sons,*" said Hadad, " I have often told you 
how I was tempted by the luxury of Egypt to forget 
my own country, and how by some divine power the 
love of my own land was revived within me. I 
have told you too, of my struggles and sufferings, 
and you may think that I have lost much that was 
.sweet, much that was delightful, to gain but little. 
Yes ! that is true ; but do not imagine that now, 
when my death is near, I regret my sufferings. 
That is not so, for no one ever regrets having 
.sacrificed himself in a good cause, and what nobler 
thing can a man do than live and die for his own 
country ? "" 

Ezer as he listened, had sprung up with glisten- 
ing eyes, and now, with hands stretched out to 
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heaven, exclaimed : " With all my soul I feel with 
you, my father. I swear that my life too, shall be 
given for Edom, and may the awfiil god who guards 
our land give me speedily the chance we hope for of 
subduing our enemies.*" 

Hadad inwardly rejoiced to hear these words, 
though he thought good to show what patience and 
endurance would be needed before anything great 
could be accomplished. 

Ezer listened reverentially, but longed all the 
more for an opportunity of showing speedily what 
he could dare and do for his father'^s sake and for 
Edom. 

Strangely enough, just at this moment old Omar 
and Shepho entered, and both speaking at onoe, 
told the king that they believed important news had 
come from Jerusalem, at least a servant had just 
reported that an Edomite, one of Solomon's body- 
guard, along with an Israelite, had arrived at the 
eastern gate begging to be admitted as fugitives. 
They were unarmed, their gaiments soiled and torn, 
and their story was, that there had been a mutiny 
against Solomon, and that they, having taken part 
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in it and failing, had been obliged to save themselves 
by flight 

This news excited Hadad and his friends in- 
tensely, especially as for years everything had been 
quiet in the land of Israel. He ordered the men to 
be brought before him at once, and in a little while 
they appeared, escorted by half-a-dozen of Hadad's 
bodyguard. 

Both the Edomite and his comrade were dusty, 
ragged, and at the last extremity from fatigue, and 
indeed the latter seemed to have been wounded, for 
the remnants of his robe of white linen were covered 
with blood-stains. The Edomite spoke first, and 
he looked unmistakeably what he said he was, a 
veteran soldier. He gave a confused account of 
what had happened at Jerusalem. The rebellion 
was a failure, many had been slain, and most had 
fled. 

" And I,"*"* he added, " thought it best to seek a 
refuge here, in the land of my fathers, for I am an 
Edomite, though bom in Judah. My grandfather 
went thither to serve Saul, and there my father 
remained. Let my lord, the king, have mercy upon 
a homeless man, and I shall be a faithful servant ta 
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him all my days. And,'** continued he, " the man 
with me is an Israelite, and for him I earnestly beg 
your favour, for he has of late shown great kindness 
to our captive countrymen in slavery at Jerusalem, 
and he was a great man in his own land, and is 
better able than I to explain all that has happened, 
and why we have fled hither.*" 

Hadad accordingly turned to the other, and bade 
him speak. As he stood forward, they were all 
struck with his dignified noble bearing, as of a king 
despoiled of all outward emblems of majesty, and 
thrust out from his place, yet bearing still a royal 
mind. 

In the vigour of early manhood, tall and strongly, 
though not clumsily built, he was a type of man un- 
usual even in his own nation, and the tangled mass 
of reddish brown hair and beard that emphasised the 
pallor of his face made him still more remarkable. 
But it was the face itself that irresistibly drew 
attention ; the large dark eyes, under a broad 
smooth brow and hooked nose, were bright and 
piercing, and the firm mouth showed, even in 
humiliation, traces of arrogance and certainly of 
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power. "Who can he be?^ they all exclaimed as 
he stepped forward to address the King. 

After some suitable compliments gracefully turned, 
and an appeal to Hadad to show compassion towards 
a former enemy who was now as bitterly hostile to 
Solomon as any Edomite could be, the stranger went 
on, and as he did so he insensibly assumed a lofty 
tone as if all that concerned him must be of the 
greatest moment. Nor did his audience feel for an 
instant that there was anything ludicrous in the con- 
trast between his ambitions and his present position. 

" My name,'' he said, " is Jeroboam-ben-Nebat. I 
am of the country of Ephraim, and that you may 
understand how it comes about that I am driven 
hither as a fiigitive, I must tell you my history from 
the first. 

" My father, while still a young man, was sent, 
early in Solomon's reign, as one of a gang of forced 
labourers to work in the clay-pits of Zeredah, near 
Jericho, where castings were done of the vessels and 
ornaments for the new temple. There he suffered 
much hardship, but he found a friend in a potter 
whose daughter Zeruah went back with him as his 
wife to Ephraim at the expiry of his term of forced 
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labour. Thereafter ensued for both, in the lovely 
land of Samaria, some years of great peace and 
happiness, while children grew up around them. I 
myself was just ceasing to be a boy when again it 
was my father's lot to be dragged away for forced 
labour, and I also was ordered to go with him. 

"I well remember with what indignation and 
sorrow this decree was received in our home, and 
especially how one of the prophets of our God from 
Shiloh, where we went on feast days to worship, 
came in at that very hour. He was a man rough 
and austere, and he spoke vehemently of the iniquity 
of laying heavy burdens on the poor, tearing them 
from their homes and breaking up their families. 
*God,' he said, Ms a righteous God, and will 
assuredly send some fearful judgment on the man 
who works such cruel wrongs, king though he be.' 
But we had to go. 

" Our work was in Jerusalem among the heavy 
foundation stones of an addition Solomon was build- 
ing to his palace. My father broke down in health, 
but was still forced to work, and died at last of 
exhaustion, his body being cast aside and dragged 
out of the city as if he had been a dead dog. 
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" I remained and worked on alone and friendless, 
but there was a spirit within me that bore up 
against all the miseries of that time. I quickly be- 
came skilful in my work and by my industry and 
prompt attention to all my overseer's behests I 
gained his favour, and after my forced service was 
ended he asked me to remain. 

" By and bye I rose to be myself an overseer. I 
was proud of the advancement, proud and cruel too, 
for I cared not how others, lately my comrades, suf- 
fered under my lash and from the fearful heat of the 
day. 

" Later, I was moved to Jerusalem and set over 
the whole multitude of forced labourers drawn from 
the land of Ephraim. The King, when visiting his 
works, often deigned to commend me, and even sent 
me presents, once a gold girdle, and once a Tyrian 
garment wi'ought in silver and blue and green and 
purple. 

" In my pride of place I was more ruthless than 
ever towards my poor fellow countrymen, treating 
them like slaves ; pushing on the tasks, caring not 
how many died from sheer overwork, or how many 
were struck down by the heat ; all that was nothing 
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to me for it pleased the King to see his buildings 
advancing. 

" After two years of this life at Jerusalem there 
came to my chamber, one evening after sunset, a 
man in a dark mantle, who announced himself as the 
prophet of Jehovah, come with a message to myself. 

" I was astonished and a good deal annoyed at 
the intrusion of this man, but my early training 
had made me at least willing to tolerate the im- 
perative tone usually assumed by the prophets and I 
bade him say on. 

He told me he was Ahijah the Shilonite, and I 
immediately recognised in him the man whom all 
JeiTisalem denounced as a traitor and stirrer up of 
strife, for all through the ten tribes he was con- 
stantly going about denouncing the King openly 
for introducing foreign gods and foreign customs. 
I marvelled at his boldness in venturing into Jeru- 
salem, and in coming to me, a favourite of the king. 
And yet I felt awed by his boldness, and when he 
recalled my home and my youth and the faithful 
worship paid by my parents to the God of our 
fathers at Shiloh, my heart was touched also and I 
listened with patience. At last he plainly called 
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me a betrayer of my brethren, a renegade to my 
God, the God of righteousness and mercy. 

"Then I, the man of valour, trembled before 
him ; I knew in that moment that my God was a 
jealous Grod, that he would visit my transgressions. 
I was pierced to the very soul, nor did the prophet 
spare me. 

" At last my pride was broken and I saw how 
mean was the place I held, an oppressor of my own 
countrymen ; I saw how vain was my grandeur as a 
favourite of Solomon with the wrath of the King of 
kings hanging over me. 

" Humbly then, I sought comisel of the man of 
God. Should I flee to my old home deserting the 
court ? But this he would not have. He said he 
had marked, nay ! God himself had marked my 
great gifts, my power to organise and govern, and 
that I was destined for a great future ; I might be, 
he said, not the oppressor but the saviour of my 
brethren, if only I would be faithful to Jehovah. 

" But meanwhile, I was to pursue my ordinary 
course of life till the time should be ripe. 

" It was with strange feelings that I stood next 
day upon the ramparts amid the busy crowds of 
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labourers who were at work on the fortifications at 
the tower Millo. I saw with different eyes. Every 
man there, labouring in the dust and heat, dragging 
the gi'eat blocks of stone and painfully raising them 
to their places was no longer a slave but a brother : 
I dared not use the scourge : it was I alone who 
deserved it. 

" By night, I went to succour the most wretched of 
them, giving them money and telling them that I 
too was an Ephraimite. I had, nevertheless, to 
cany on the work as vigorously as before, but that 
was easy, for now I had willing hearts and willing 
hands to obey me. 

" After a time, I formed a secret league among 
the workpeople, of which I was the head. 

In Solomon's bodyguard too, I found sympathisei*s, 
soldiers discontented with their pay, which was not 
always forthcoming, and who being foreigners, had 
no real loyalty to the King. 

" It was now that Ahijah met me, in what I see 
was a fatal hour. His wrath at the King's idolatries, 
at the oppression of the men of Ephraim, knew no 
bounds, and his passionate indignation led him on 
too fast. 
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" He met me in a field outside the town, where we 
could confer without danger of being overheard. I 
told what I had done, and he on his part assured me 
that the ten tribes only waited for the signal to rise 
against Solomon and that they would accept me as 
their leader. They were all as one man in their zeal 
for Jehovah. 

" I had doubts and wished to delay. 

" Then he disclosed to me an oracle of our God. 

" Throwing off his garment, a new one, he tore it 
fiercely across and across again, till he had rent it in 
pieces; then with flashing eyes he thrust ten of them 
into my hand and cast the piece that was left con- 
temptuously on the ground. 

" So for his sins, he cried, shall Solomon's king- 
dom be rent from him, but thou art the man chosen 
by Jehovah to rule over the ten tribes of Israel, and 
the hour has come ! 

" I was aghast at so bold a suggestion — to sup- 
plant and hurl from his throne the King whose 
magnificence and power had oppressed me all my 
days — and yet — it was the oracle of our God — it 
was the word of His prophet — ^and who was I that I 
should disobey ? 
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" From that day I set myself to arrange and pre- 
pare everything for the great attempt. Secretly I 
incited the labourers in the name of Jehovah and 
provided them with arms. A certain number of the 
soldiers of the guard were won over, for I felt that 
without trained soldiers we should infallibly be 
crushed. But this was the weak point of our 
conspiracy. The soldiers were not all Ephraimites 
nor worshippers of our God. Money or booty was 
all that most of them cared for, and just when all 
was ready, what I had dreaded happened, one of 
them sold our secret in spite of his oath. 

At our very first gathering, the King's troops 
surprised us and the conspiracy was shattered. We 
fought, but it was hopeless from the first, as the 
workpeople were unused to war and let themselves 
be slain like sheep in the shambles. 

" All was over in a few hours. I escaped along 
with youi' countryman who guided me hither. I 
wish, however, to go as soon as possible to Egypt, 
to Shishak, at whose court I have friends, Ephraim- 
ites who have fled from the oppression of Solomon.*" 
"The day will come,*" continued Jeroboam, "when 
the oracle of my God will be fulfilled. The God of 
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righteousness will not suffer oppression. He knows 
the soiTOws of His people, and will come down to 
deliver them. Yea! by my hand will He deliver 
them, though He tarry long. And it is for me to 
wait his pleasure, for my faith is not shaken by 
the failure of our first ill-planned attempt. Right 
is on our side against might without right, and in 
the end the cause of righteousness must triumph. 

"The prophet showed me this; yea, and much 
more, for he spake of a great day to come when all 
the nations should know and worship the one God, 
and walk in righteousness and justice and truth."" 

So ended Jeroboam, and Hadad was deeply im- 
pressed with all that had been said. All his sym- 
pathies were with the poor and oppressed, for had 
not he himself suffered ? Especially, he was im- 
pressed with the Israelite's conception of his God as 
a God of righteousness, and with the idea that all 
men should one day obey a righteous law and 
worship one God. He had heard similar teaching 
from priests in Egypt, and now again hearing it 
from so different a quarter it struck him the more. 
Had they not all been walking in the dusk and in 
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the shadows, and would not the dawn one day arise 
upon them ? 

Hadad willingly provided all comforts necessaiy 
for the two strangei's, and during the next few days 
before Jeroboam left for Egypt he had many long 
conferences with him both on political affairs and on 
the religion of IsraePs prophets. 

This unexpected visit naturally sent a thrill of 
excitement through all Petra. Ezer especially was 
eager to organise a raid upon Solomon's coimtry, 
now that they had such strong evidence of the dis- 
integration begun in his kingdom, and a day was 
fixed some weeks in advance for the gathering of all 
the available troops. 

But just at this time, owing perhaps to the agita- 
tion these movements occasioned, the health of 
Hadad suddenly began to decline. He had no 
special ailment nor were his faculties impaired, but 
he was visibly passing by slow degrees out of the 
stir and tumult of life. 

For hours, he would sit gravely and without a 
movement in the spot he loved in the palace court 
watching, as it seemed, the pigeons sunning them- 
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selves on the roof, and listening to the slow drip of 
the fountain. 

But in truth his thoughts ranged far. 

Memories came to him out of the past. He was 
back again in the land of Egypt where so much had 
befallen him, so much of good and of evil. 

Ah ! those long weary years of waiting for the 
death of David of Israel ! That had come at last, 
and Joab too, his enemy, had gone, yet still he had 
to wait and for years to possess his soul in patience, 
and he was waiting even now for the strong hand of 
Solomon to relax its grasp. 

Never should he see Edom free, though his son, 
he hoped and trusted, would recover all their pos- 
sessions. 

He himself awaited another change, the inevi- 
table one, and he cared not how soon the summons 
might come, he was ready to go. 

His had been on the whole a hard life, but he 
could not wish to have lived otherwise than he had 
done. He felt sure the God he worshipped would 
commend him. Although it was not part of his 
own religion, he thought of himself as being judged 
in the world to come, as the Egyptians believe men 
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will all be judged, and his conscience bore him wit- 
ness that at least he had not lived selfishly and idly. 

Again, often his thoughts passed far out beyond 
the close of life, seeking to pierce the darkness and 
to know what lay outside. He knew the lore of 
both Israel and Egypt, and that their wisest believed 
that after death the souls of men passed into 
another mystic strange world that was yet faintly 
like that they had left. Ah ! if he could but 
believe it, and why should not those close ties of 
human love that on earth bind souls indissolubly, 
continue to bind them in the world beyond ? 

As he pondered on this it sometimes seemed to 
his fancy that Sahu in the brightness of her youth 
and beauty was near and smiling upon him with her 
sweet dark eyes. Often he questioned with himself 
was it fancy only ? For the dream or the vision 
came back again and again, haunting even his 
waking hours. 

Always it was sweet and soothing to his spirit 
and seemed to beckon him away from a rough and 
troublous world. 

In those last days his noble face, deeply furrowed 
with lines of sorrow and anxiety and toil, lost alto- 
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gether the harsher expression of later years and a 
settled peace seemed to rest upon it. 

At length, one morning, his son Ezer found him 
lying motionless on his couch. He had passed away 
gently in the night. Ezer knelt down beside him 
and reverently kissed the cold lips and with his 
hands gently pressed the eyelids close. 

Then a great mourning and lamentation arose in 
the palace and throughout the whole town of Petra. 

As it happened, the death took place on the eve 
of a day fixed for the great raid to be made on the 
south of Judah, and consequently the town was full 
of soldiers come in from the most remote mountain 
valleys. 

They all crowded into the palace to look for the 
last time upon their king and hero. 

Noble and calm he lay, his face framed in his 
snow-white hair and beard, and his body clad in gar- 
ments of fine Egyptian linen. At his head was 
placed the sword he had wielded so long and 
bravely, while by his side lay spear and shield, bow 
and quiver. 

Next day a vast multitude gathered before the 
palace and solemnly followed the procession, when 
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his sons, and two others of the chiefs, bore the old 
king to his last resting-place — the Place of the 
Tombs — a little distance up the gorge. Old Omar 
and Shepho walked feebly after the bier, and all 
the people looked on with reverent sympathy. 

They laid him to rest in a deep sepulchre hewn in 
the rock, laying down his weapons of war beside 
him, and placing about the body sweet-smelling 
herbs and balms and spices. Finally, they closed 
the tomb with a great stone. 

Then for seven weeks the nation mourned. 

But on the fiftieth day Ezer was crowned King 
of Edom, and next morning long before sunrise, he 
had gathered his men in the open market-place. 
Spears and swords glittered coldly in the starlight 
as, at his command, they moved forward in long 
files towards the narrow gorge where, in days gone 
by, so much blood had been shed. Passing in, they 
vanished under the black shadows of the towering 
crags, whose rugged summits rose here and there 
sharply defined against the sky. 

On they marched in the darkness, past the Place 
of Tombs where, in their rock-hewn sepulchres, gen- 
erations of dead warriors lay and Hadad among 
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them, their battles fought, their loves, their hates, 
burnt out to ashes. 

Did they hear, as they lay so quiet and still, the 
vigorous tread of their sons'* feet passing by, the 
clang of armour, the rattle of the quivers, the 
nmrnmr of voices eager for the fight, the quick 
pulse-beat of brave young hearts ? 

If they heard, it was as in a dream that passes ere 
men awake. 

Gradually the measured tramp of the young 
men's feet died away in the distance. They had 
marched on through the shadows to meet the dawn 
and the broad full light of the coming day. 



THE END. 
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